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The Literary Week. 


Tis week has naturally seen little movement in the 
publishing trade. Books, indeed, there are upon our 
table, but they are largely reprints, minor verse, or such 
reference volumes as come in with the New Year. The 
tide of novels has commenced to flow, however; this 
week we have received nine. From the serious literature 
before us we select the following volumes as being of 
interest :— 


Ruskin on Pictures. Vol. II. 


The second volume of Ruskin’s ‘‘not heretofore 
reprinted’ Criticisms contains ‘‘ Academy Notes,” and 
‘‘ Notes on Prout and Hunt.” The book is made up of 
seven pamphlets, ranging in date of original publication 
between 1855 and 1879-80. A few additional notes from 
other sources have been added. The mixed enthusiasm 
and rancour which the ‘‘ Academy Notes” aroused is now 
matter of artistic history. When the notes were suspended 
in 1859, Mr. E. T. Cook tells us in his admirably concise 
preface, Ruskin said: ‘‘Henceforward it seemed to me 
useless, so far as artists were concerned, to continue 
criticism which they would esteem dishonourable unless 
it was false.”” Of a picture by a certain deceased Royal 
Academician he wrote: ‘It is interesting, especially, to 
see that, in the present state of British science, one may 
write R.A. after one’s name, yet not be able to paint a 
gutter.” No wonder Ruskin was not loved by some of 
his painting contemporaries. 


Tae Lire anp Deatu or Cormac THE SKALD. 
W. G. Collingwood. 


The first volume of the “ Viking Club Translation 
Series.” The motive of the book is thus described in the 
Introduction : “‘ The story of a poet, poor and proud, with 
all the strength and all the weakness of genius. He loves 
a fine lady, a spoiled child ; who bewitches him, and jilts 
him, and jilts him again. He fights for her, rhymes for 
her, and rises for her sake to the height of all that a man 
in his age could achieve. Then, after years, he has her 
at his feet, and learns her heartlessness and worthlessness. 
He bids her farewell; but dies in the end with her name 
on his lips.” This is the first English translation. 
Mr. Collingwood’s rendering has simplicity and distinction. 


Translated by 
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Tae Porrry or Georce WITHER. 

Sidgwick. 

Mr. Sidgwick writes in his preface: ‘‘ The title of this 
edition of ‘the Poetry of George Wither’ has been 
selected to indicate its contents as closely as possible. 
The satires ‘ Abuses Stript and Whipt’ and the ‘ Motto’ 
might fill a companion volume, but there is little of 
literary interest in the rest of Wither’s voluminous 
works.” The biographical introduction is full and 
interesting. Many original title pages are reproduced, 
and there are a few photographic and other illustrations. 


Edited by Frank 


Mr. Josepa Kyicut comes forward in chivalrous defence 
of Thackeray, whose autograph verses we quoted last 


week. ‘‘Some mischievous elf,” he thinks, ‘‘ must have 
meddled with them. I will wager that Thackeray 
wrote :— 


I am Miss Perry’s faithful Phil, 
And my picture thus I send her, 
Don’t I look as if I'd kill 

Any rogue that dared offend her,— 


not approach her. Halting enough are the lines in any 
case. If Thackeray wrote ‘approach her’ he was tem- 
porarily dozing. I know unpublished lines of Thackeray 
which are not very—‘ormed, shall I say? But he never 
erred in the matter of rime.”” We quoted the lines from 
the official announcement of the sale of the autograph 
verses, and pictures. But we hope Mr. Knight will win 
his wager. 


Tue article by Mr. Swinburne in ‘‘ Harper’s Magazine ” 
on “King Lear” is the first of a series of articles on 
certain of Shakespeare’s plays which are to be written by 
various hands. Amongst the writers who will discuss the 
plays of their choice are Mrs. Meynell, Mr. Austin Dobson, 
and Mr. Andrew Lang. 


We were puzzled the other day by a reference in a 
French contemporary to ‘‘ the eternal Bob.” It gradually 
dawned on us that the writer had no distinguished soldier 
in his eye, but was thinking of ‘‘the immortal memory.” 
Whether the phrase was merely complimentary to Burns 
or a slight upon those of his compatriots who make too 

istent allusions to him we had not time to discover. 
ut ‘‘ the eternal Bob”’ strikes us as happy. 
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Tar ‘ Burial of Sir John Moore at Corunna” is a most 
unfortunate poem in its treatment at the hands of fact. 
Some time ago the prosaic investigator discovered that the 
“ struggling moonbeams”’ could not have been real, but 
only, so to say, moonshine; for there was no moon that 
night. Now we find that it was not night at all when 
Sir John was buried. To the Museum of the Royal 
United Service Institution in Whitehall has just been 
added the prayer-book from which Dr. Symons, the 
chaplain, read the service. With this there 1s a memo- 
randum in which the chaplain says that ‘it now being 
daylight the enemy discovered that the troops had been 
withdrawn and embarking during the night, fire was 
opened by them shortly after upon the ships that were 
still in the harbour. The funeral service was therefore 
performed without delay, as we were exposed to the fire 
of the guns.” As the month was January it appears that 
the burial took place at about eight in the morning. 


Tue Literary Lounger of the “Sketch” devoted the 
greater part of his last week’s article to answering our 
question as to the two books which had most interested him 
during the year. Of literary criticism M. Merejkowski’s 
‘“ 'Tolstoi as Man and Artist’ and the ‘“‘ Memoir and Essays 
of Whitwell Elwin” are selected as the best. In fiction 
‘*O. O.” has been best pleased by Mr. Seton Merriman’s 
story ‘“‘ The Vultures” (“‘at once the deepest and most 
interesting book Mr. Merriman has written ’’) and Mr. A. 
I. W. Mason’s “The Four Feathers.” As a good third 
comes Miss Cholmondeley’s ‘‘ Moth and Rust.”” ‘‘ Among 
biographical books,” continues the writer, ‘‘ the ‘ Life of 
James Martineau’ should have been the most remarkable, 
but the authors have given so much attention to Martineau 
as a writer and as a public man that personal details fall 
far into the background. I doubt whether it is any part 
of a biographer’s business to give accounts and summaries 
of the books written by his subject. If anyone wants to 
know he should refer to the books.” And as the second 
biographical book of interest ‘‘ O. O.” selects Mrs. Russell 
Gurney’s ‘‘ Letters.” ‘‘ Altogether,” he concludes, ‘‘ the 
season has not been at all disappointing in the way of good 
books.”’ 


Ix connection with the statement that two volumes are 
to be collected from the mass of journalism and magazine 
writing left behind by Sir Walter Besant, the same writer 
makes a very good suggestion. Very little of what is 
written as journalism deserves to live as literature. But 
Sir Walter Besant wrote in the “ Author ” and elsewhere 
many short stories of the literary life in which he was so 
intensely interested. ‘These, we understand, were nearly 
always based on facts, and should thus have a double 
interest, from the literary and the practical point of view. 
It would be a pity not to preserve in permanent form these 
sketches of a side of life in which Sir Walter Besant was 
an admitted expert, and a small volume of them would 
certainly find a welcome. 


Mr. W. D. Howetts’ article on Zola in the ‘ North 
American Review ’’ has stirred the fury of the Philadelphia 
‘*Church Standard,” which labels him as ‘the apologist 
of Zola’s vilest productions.”” While admitting that Zola is 
often indecent, Mr. Howell denies that he is ever immoral. 
The following estimate of the influence of nationality is 
noteworthy :— 

T think it has been the error of criticism not to take due 
account of his | Zola’s] Italian origin, or to recognise that he 
was only half French, and that this half was his superficial 
half. At the bottom of his soul, though not perhaps at the 
bottom of his heart, he was Italian, and of the great race 
which in every science and every art seems to win the primacy 
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when it will. Tho French, through the rhetoric of Napoleon 
II, imposed themselves on the imagination of the world as 
the representatives of the Latin race, but they are the least 
and the last of the Latins, and the Italians are the first. To 
his Italian origin Zola owed not only the moralistic scope of 
his literary ambition, but the depth and strength of his 
personal conscience, capable of the austere puritanism which 
underlies the so-called immoralities of his books, and inca- 
pable of the peculiar lubricity which we call French, possibly 
to distinguish it from the lubricity of other people rather than 
to declare it a thing solely French. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the New York “Nation” writes 
thus as to his experience of the duty levied by the United 
States on books printed in England :— 


If Congress begins to lessen the surplus in the Treasury 
by cutting off sources of revenue, or if a “‘scientific tariff 
revision” takes place, the duty on hooks printed in England 
might be spared without loss to infant industries. The 
following is an example of the present working—not an 
isolated case, as I, pc | doubtless many others, can testify. 
As a member of the British Congress of Tuberculosis, the 

rinted transactions of the Congress were recently sent to me. 

do not know the market price of the four small volumes, 
but, as they are given to each member who paid the fee of 
five dollars, it is not likely to exceed this amount. The 
customs charges were $2.50, with sixty cents more for 
“warehouse.” An examiner once remarked to me, when 
putting me through the Custom-house, that it was “no 
sanitarium.” This recent experience makes me think he 
was right. 





“Tue Hampstead Annual” once more lies upon our 
table. It is one of the most welcome of the annuals, 
largely because it is frankly local. But it is happy, too, 
in the wealth of material at its disposal; much ~ been 
written about the literary and artistic associations of 
Hampstead, but these are so wide and varied that even old 
material is worth a new dress. Thus Dr. Garnett writes 
of ‘‘ John Linnell and William Blake at Hampstead,” and 
the article is readable, even though it contains nothing 
new. Mr. H. B. Wheatley’s contribution, ‘‘ Coleridge’s 
Marginalia in a Copy of Robinson Crusoe,” is particularly 
interesting. Coleridge adorned his own and other people’s 
books with equal impartiality ; he jotted down whatever 
came into his head, and his notes are full of knowledge 
and character. At the end of the first volume is this 
generalisation of his views on the book and its author :— 


One excellence of De Foe among many is his sacrifice of 
lesser interest to the greater because more universal. Had 
he (as without any improbability he might have done) given 
his “ Robinson Crusoe” any of the turn for natural history, 
which forms so striking and delightful a feature in the 
equally uneducated Dampier—had he made him find out 
qualities and uses in the before (to him) unknown plants of 
the island, discover a substitute for hops for instance, or de- 
ecrike birds, &c.—many delightful pages and incidents might 
have enriched the book; but then Crusoe would cease,to be 
the universal representative, the person for whom every reader 
could substitute himself. Even so very easy a problem as that 
of finding a substitute for ink is with exquisite judgment 
made to baffle Crusoe’s inventive faculties. Even in what he 
does he arrives at no excellence: he does not make basket 
work like Will Atkins. The carpentering, tailoring, pottery, 
are all just what will answer his purpose, and those are con- 
fined to needs that all men have, and comforts all men desire. 
Crusoe rises only where all men may be made to feel that 
they might and that they ought to rise —in religion, in resig- 
nation, in dependence on, and thankful acknowledgment of 
the divine mercy and goodness. 


Another interesting article is Mr. Sidney Colvin’s ‘‘ Robert 
Louis Stevenson at Hampstead.” Mr. Colvin and R.L.S. 
jointly occupied a set of rooms in Hampstead in 1874 ; 
Stevenson was then in his twenty-fourth year, ‘“‘in the 
full glow—a glow that mounted sometimes near fever heat 
—of his brilliant and unquiet youth.” ‘‘ At Hampstead,” 
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says Mr. Colvin, ‘his ways were regular, and his apparel 
neat and normal.- He even had with him a black frock 
coat and tall hat, which he had once worn at a wedding.” 
Mrs. Shorter contributes some graceful verses to the 
“ Annual.” 
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‘‘ ScientiFic men, Christian philosophers, and historians 
of all nations” are invited to compete for a prize of six 
thousand dollars, which is offered for the best book on 
the coincidence ot science and revelation, the divine origin 
and authority of the Christian Scriptures, the existence of 
God, submitted to President Harlan of Lake Forest 
College, Illinois, on or before June 1, 1905. The 
successful treatise will be issued in book form and 
initiate the ‘‘ Nathaniel Bross Library,” so called from 
the son of the founder of the fund, William Bross of 
Chicago. 


Ix ‘Cornhill’ for this month there is an article by 
Madame Sarah Bernhardt on ‘‘ The Moral Influence of the 
Theatre.” Madame Bernhardt is naturally enthusiastic 
over her progression. The theatre, she says, “is the 
temple of all the arts which beautify life, and it is in this 
that its power lies. For whereas a library, a picture- 
gallery, or a concert hall, each enthroning its respective 
art, has each its particular admirers, the theatre by the 
service of literature, the fine arts, and music, has a stronger 
claim upon human sympathy, and thus obtains a wider 
hearing.” Madame Bernhardt deplores the lack of interest 
shown by the Latin races in pure drama. ‘“‘ The French,” 
she says, “‘seem to like going to the theatre merely to 
amuse themselves, if it is not a question of going else- 
where.” The English audience is beloved by the great 
actress ; she has never found it cold or unsympathetic ; to 
her we are a “fine race”’; ‘‘ nothing is more touching 
than the proud and ardent affection of the English for 
Shakespeare.” Perhaps Madame Bernhardt rather ex- 
aggerates our national appreciation of Shakespeare ; he is 
accepted by most vat as a tradition, and is often 
neglected accordingly. To Madame Bernhardt the theatre 
is everything. ‘Ah! the beautiful theatre!” she cries ; 
“it is there that our educators should be sent, for it is 
there that they would see the mistakes into which they too 
often fall. What a lesson might they not learn from the 
evolution of the character of ‘La Fille Sauvage’!” A 
solemn row of “educators”? watching a performance of 
“La Fille Sauvage” would be really excellent comedy. 


We are shortly to have a new comedy from Mr. John 
Davidson, a composition in a lighter vein than anything 
he has written for some time. In a prefatory note 
Mr. Davidson says, ‘‘This play was written in 1900, and 
after various adventures is now published—twenty-five 
years having come and gone since, in ‘An Unhistorical 
Pastoral’ I first wrote of the Maypole.” The Comedy is 
entitled ‘‘The Knight of the Maypole,” and is in four 
acts. 


Wuat is somewhat vaguely known as the Celtic 
Movement is being discussed in America as vigorously 
as over here. The editor of the ‘‘ Harvard Monthly ”’ has 
been writing in that journal about the work and tendencies 
of Miss Fiona Macleod, whose name, he says, “‘ is one of 
the mysteries of contemporary literature.” The article 
concludes thus :— 


It is then hardly too much to say that with qualities such 
as these—of clear style, strong feeling, and vital imagination 
—Miss Fiona Macleod should hold her own in the literature 
of the day; and that the Celtic Movement, whatever its 
other success or unsuccess may be, should be credited with 
having produced at least one writer of really lasting worth. 
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But the Celtic Movement did not produce Miss Fiona 
Macleod ; no literary movement can really be said to have 
“produced ” anybody. The fact that Miss Macleod is a 
Celt has nothing to do with any movement; she merely 
expresses her own. personality. 


Miss Exizaneta McCracken, a Boston Settlement worker, 
has been investigating the literary tastes of the dwellers in 
the slums, and giving her discoveries to the “‘ Atlantic 
Monthly.” She finds the uneducated reader has an un- 
erring literary intuition. Miss McCracken tells of a ‘‘ scrub- 
woman,” who supports her drunken husband and _ her 
children by cardllithe the public stairways. Miss 
McCracken lent her ‘“‘ The Talisman,” ‘‘ The Scottish 
Chiefs,” ‘‘ Kenilworth,” and ‘‘ The Prisoner of Zenda.” 
She read them all with the keenest joy. ‘If I’d knowed,” 
she said one night, “‘ what a ’mount of pleasure, an’, more 
still, real comfort, books has, I’d er took to readin’ ’em 
long before I did.” 


Oxe day this same ‘“‘scrub-woman”’ selected Ibsen’s 
‘Ghosts’ for borrowing :— 


In less than a day she returned the book. “ What did you 
think of it?” I inquired. 

“ Well,” she suplied thoughtfully, “I don’t know. I didn’t 
read it all. I read the first part, an’ it was that gloomy! 
Then I read the last, an’ it was gloomy too—so I didn't read 
no more. I don’t mind books to begin gloomy, if they end 
all right. But what’s the use readin’ things that begin 
gloomy an’ end gloomy too? They don’t help you—an’ you 
can’t enjoy em.” This was her criticism of Henrik Ibsen’s 
dramas. She had read not more than half of one of them ; 
but have not other critics who have read all of them expressed 
a somewhat similar opinion ? 


Tue latest volume issued in the ‘‘ Red Letter Library,” 
to which we referred not long ago, is ‘‘ Poems by William 
Wordsworth.” The selection, considering its necessarily 
narrow limits, is admirable. In her introduction Mrs. 
Meynell says :-— 

It is not necessary to dwell much on the familiarities and 
trivialities by which Wordsworth irritated and defied his 
readers. It seems obvious enough to us to-day that there was 
something of a mare’s nest in the novelty which Wordsworth 
thought he had discovered by the use of simple and homely 
words in poetry. The fact is Wordsworth was for thirty 
years of his life an eighteenth-century man, and, with his 
contemporaries, he gave an inordinate importance to that 
century. A revolt against eighteenth-century ways seemed 
to him a revolt against literature; whereas he had only to go 
to the seventeenth century and to the sixteenth to find ag 
much familiarity as is good for poetry.... The true and 
great Wordsworth . . . . is majestically the man of his own 
time, busied neither with imitation nor with revolt, but the 
natural heir of the language and the literature as it was in 
his own appointed day. 


Tue current number of the ‘‘ Monthly Review” prints 
some anonymous satirical verse called “ Le Byron de nos 
Jours, or the English Bar and Cross Reviewers.” It is 
a piece of excellent fooling; light, terse, and neatly 
turned. We quote the opening lines :— 


Still must I hear ?—while Austin prints his verse 
And Satan’s sorrows fill Corelli’s purse, 

Must I not write lest haply some K.C, 

To flatter Tennyson should sneer at me ? 

Or must the Angels of the Darker Ink 

No longer tell the public what to think-— 

Must lectures and reviewing all be stayed 

Until they’re licensed by the Board of Trade ? 
Prepare for rhyme—I’ll risk it—bite or bark 

T’ll stop the press for neither Gosse nor Clarke. 


B 2° 
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Tue cradle and the old home of “ Punch” are dis- 
appearing almost simultaneously ; for now the ‘ Shake- 
speare’s Head” in Wych Street is falling before the 
housebreakers. In the forties the tavern still performed 
the function of the modern club, and a small circle of 
friends, among whom were Henry Mayhew, Sterling 
Coyne, and W.H. Wills used to meet at the ‘‘ Shake- 
speare’s Head.” In the large upstairs room the idea of 
a new comic paper was first talked over. It was to be 
called ‘‘ Pen and Palette.” But Henry Mayhew prevailed 
with the present name. It was from the ‘‘ Shakespeare’s 
Head ” too that the first sole editor of ‘‘ Punch” came; 
for Mark Lemon (who long had to endure the nickname 
of “‘ the literary potman”) had assisted his mother in the 
management of the house. 





Tue personal sketch of Mme. Sarah Grand which the 
‘*J.iterary World ’’ publishes, is very personal :— 
Amongst the Christmas cards flying about lately was one 
of snap-shots taken at George Meredith’s charming house at 
the foot of Box Hill, and amongst those figuring in the group 
was that veteran novelist, Sarah Grand, and her step-son, A 
woman who is a brilliant conversationalist, a courageous 
thinker, and a keen observer is naturally a welcome member 
of any literary circle, and there are many of us who would be 
glad if Sarah Grand would leave her house at Tunbridge 
Wells and reconsider the question of living at Richmond. 


After describing her as a “ bright, pretty woman in the 
prime of life,’’ it is not quite nice to call her a ‘‘ veteran.” 





Bibliographical. 


Reviews of the year, I think, are very tiresome things; 
but it is difficult to isolate one’s self from one’s kind, and 
a bibliographer may as well “ tottle” up his accounts as 
his neighbours do. And, looking back upon the past 
twelvemonth, bibliographers must feel special cause for 
satisfaction, for unquestionably the practice of, and the 
interest in, their art have shown signs of growth. The 
number of books to which a bibliography is appended is 
increasing; and that is something. True, some of the 
efforts in this direction have been modest in aim and 
meagre in result. That, however, was to be expected in 
the early popular stages of an art which hitherto has been 
almost wholly in the hands of experts. One grave 
disappointment has been the non-inclusion of bibliographies 
in the schemes of ‘‘ Modern English Writers,” and the new 
series of ‘‘ English Men of Letters.” The books are cheap 
at the price, but an extra sixpence on each would readily 
have been paid had a bibliography been a feature of it. 
I believe that the “Great Writers” series was bought 
largely for the sake of its bibliographical appendices, 
which were sometimes more clade than the text they 
supplemented. ' ; 

The publication of Mr. Laurence Housman’s version of 
** Aucassin and Nicolette” has brought me more than one 
inquiry as to his previous volumes. Of these there have 
been ten at least. Mr. Housman’s first venture appears 
to have been made in 1894 with ‘‘ A Farm in Fairyland.” 
Then he held silence for a year, making up for it by 
producing in 1896 three books—‘‘ The House of Joy,” 
‘“Green Arras,”’ and “ All-Fellows: Seven Legends of 
Lower Redemption, with In-sets in Verse.” In 1897 he 
produced ‘‘Gods and their Makers.” To 1898 belong 
‘“* Spikenard : Devotional Love-Poems” and ‘‘A Field of 
Clover’’; while in 1899 we had from Mr. Housman ‘ The 
Little Land, with Songs from its Four Rivets,” ‘‘ The 
Story of Seven Young Goslings,” and last, but not least, 
** Rue.” 

New editions of the English classics, if scholarly and 
neat in format, are always welcome ; and a kind reception 
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will no doubt be accorded to Messrs. Treherne & Co.’s 
‘Poets of the Renaissance,’’ which, it seems, is to cover 
the period between Surrey and Herrick. That, obviously, 
isa long and important period, which has been much 
exploited, though r see it described in a weekly paper as 
‘‘a period not commonly drawn upon.” Indeed! Messrs. 
Treherne’s first volume, we are told, will present selections 
from Surrey, Wyatt, and Sackville. Well, it was only the 
other day that Mr. Arber gave us a ‘‘ Surrey and Wyatt 
Anthology,” and Aldine editions both of Surrey and of 
Wyatt appeared so recently as 1894. No matter; the 
more the merrier. 

It is said that Mr. Temple Scott will wind up his edition 
of the Works of Swift with a volume containing a new 
biography of the Dean. This is rather good news for 
oy meg of the edition, though of late years students 

ave done very well with the ‘“‘ Life” by Mr. Henry Craik 
(1882, new edition in 1894) and the biographical study by 
Mr. J. C. Collins (1892). To these may be added the 
‘* Letters and Journals,” edited by Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole 
in 1885, and the ‘‘ Unpublished Letters,” edited by Mr. 
Birkbeck Hill in 1899. On the whole, Mr. Scott can 
hardly have much more about the Dean to tell us, though 
no doubt his biography will be ‘‘ handy.” 

The announcement of a volume of ‘“‘ Golden Sayings 
of Epictetus” suggests that the cult of that philosopher 
is spreading. A good deal was done for his popularity 
when Messrs. Dent reprinted, three or four years ago, 
Elizabeth Carter’s translation of the ‘‘ Moral Discourses.” 
Prior to that, Messrs. Bell had published in this country 
(in 1891) an American translation of the ‘‘ Discourses, 
Encheiridion, and Fragments,” brought out on “ the 
other side” in 1890. In 1891, also, Mr. T. W. Rolleston, 
who had edited the ‘‘ Encheiridion” ten years previously, 
issued an English version of Epictetus’ moralisings. 

Mr. C. G. Compton, who writes on Alfred de Vigny in 
the ‘‘ Fortnightly,” is a son of the famous comedian, and 
made his literary début as part-author of a biography of 
his father. That was so long ago as 1879. It was not 
until 1890 that Mr. Compton published a volume wholly 
from his own pen, and that was a novel called ‘“‘ Scot 
Free.” This was followed in 1896 by another novel 
entitled ‘‘Her Own Devices.”” Since then, I believe, 
Mr. Compton has devoted himself more to journalism than 
to literature. 

Hazlitt is to be represented in Messrs. Macmillan’s 
‘Library of English Classics’”’ by the ‘‘ Characters of 
Shakespeare’s Plays” and the ‘‘ Lectures on the English 
Poets.’” This is all very well as an instalment, but it 
should be followed by the lectures on our Comic Writers, 
the ‘‘ Age of Elizabeth,” the ‘‘ Spirit of the Age,” and at 
least a selection from the miscellaneous essays. One 
despairs of getting in a single volume the whole of 
Hazlitt’s comments on the stage of his time. Messrs. 
Archer and Lowe gave a selection from these, but 
selections do not always satisfy. 

Messrs. Chatto will include shortly in their “‘ St. Martin’s 
Library ”’ a little volume of “‘Sketches”” by Mark Twain. 
No particulars are given, but it is to be hoped that an 
effort has been made to comprise within the book only the 
cream of Mr. Clemens’s humorous papers. Of these, a 
good many are to be found in the ‘‘Choice Works” of 
Mark Twain, still issued by Messrs. Chatto. 

Referring to my recent paragraph on Cellini’s auto- 
biography, Messrs. Dent kindly inform me that the 
translation they will publish will be a new one, from the 
pen of Miss Anne Macdonell. They also remind me that 
their edition of T. L. Peacock’s Works is in ten volumes, 
not eight. 

THe Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 


The Clamorous Voltaire. 


SHAKESPEARE AND VottatreE. By Thomas R. Lounsbury. 
(David Nutt. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Tuis is the second volume of a series called ‘‘ Shakespearean 
Wars,” the first in which (‘‘Shakespeare as a Dramatic 
Artist”) has already appeared. Mr. Lounsbury, who is 
Professor of English at Yale, seeks in the series to trace 
the course of the conflict which surrounded the growth of 
Shakespeare’s reputation at home and abroad. That 
conflict, he endeavoured to show in his first volume just 
referred to, was from the beginning nothing else than the 
eternal war between the classics and romantics, in its 
application to the stage; though in the poet’s own day it 
might pass under other names. It is the general concep- 
tion that Shakespeare was ignorant of his own decisive 
part in this great war; that he took his side blindly, 
without ideas of, or reference to, theory. That Prof. 
Lounsbury in his former book demonstrated to be a 
mistake. Shakespeare was well aware of the arguments 
for the ‘‘ unities” and other Aristotelian paraphernalia, 
and deliberately elected to discard them. The slow victory 
of Shakespearean drama over all the forces of reaction, put 
forth during the eighteenth and late seventeenth century, 
Prof. Lounsbury studied in his first book. Here, he 
studies the delay of that victory on the continent through 
the formidable stand made against the great Englishman 
by Voltaire. 

The whole history of Voltaire’s relations towards Shake- 
speare, his growing hatred of him, and the antagonism to 
Voltaire which it provoked in England (this last detail in 
particular), has-never, he claims, been completely dealt 
with. This omission he aims to supply. At the same 
time, he cautions us against supposing that he aims to 
trace the development of Shakespeare’s reputation on the 
Continent, except in so far as it is involved by the story 
of Voltaire’s campaign against the poet. He has, he says, 
been hampered by the scarcity of early editions of 
Voltaire’s minor productions outside France—even in the 
British Museum. Since Voltaire was constantly altering 
his work, this is of considerable importance, and Prof. 
Lounsbury has had to be content with guarding against 
misapprehension in the case of what he quotes or refers 
to. He has, let us say, written a very careful and judicial 
study, vastly different from the bulk of the work we have 
learned to associate with American professors. The style 
is in general clear and logical, often with a pleasant and 
cultivated shrewdness. Here and there, however, is a 
slipshod sentence where the bottom has fallen out of the 
grammar, which should not have been allowed to pass in 
revision. 

It is difficult for us nowadays to summon much interest 
in what Voltaire thought or wrote of Shakespeare. A 
Frenchman is by language and temperament in a hard 
— for judging our dramatist, and of all Frenchmen 

oltaire was, one would think, the most typically unfitted. 
The materialistic mind in quintessence being his, how 
should he have a glimmering conception of the most 
imaginative of writers? There are four supreme poets— 
by universal admission : Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, and 
Milton. He had no relish of Homer, he detested Dante, 
he was civil to Milton, he bade Shakespeare be a good 
boy and wipe his nose. Yet the English were seriously 
angry with this man on behalf of their poet. And they 
had reason. For the eighteenth century had taken this 
brilliant satirist and very French t as its dictator of 
letters; and this Canute did actually avail to keep back 
the sea of Shakespeare’s incoming reputation. The study 
of the Gallic Canute and his seueelings is both curious 
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and amusing. The great satirist is himself an irresistible 
satire on himself, quite as ludicrous as any he wrote on 
others. Prof. Lounsbury is a devout admirer of him; 
therefore the Professor’s admissions have a special force. 
And he confesses that Voltaire “‘ never made himself a 
slavish adherent to fact, when not simply higher ends, but 
also his own ends, could be better subserved by a liberal 
intermingling of fiction Misrepresentziion, mis- 
quotation, perversion of meaning were perfectly justifiable, 
if more satisfactory agencies failed to accomplish what he 
wished.”’' We should say that Voltaire lied when he saw 
anything to gain by it, and when he did not, lied to keep 
his hand in. When he was off his guard, indeed, he was 
liable to fall into shocking truths—it is difficult even for 
the most unconscientious of us to be perfectly insincere. 
Such a man, wielding also an enormous influence, was 
enough to blacken a name or a cause for a century. 

Yet it is among the most singular ironies of history that 
it was this man who was destined to introduce Shakespeare 
on the Continent. During his exile in England he had 
become acquainted with a few of his plays—all he ever 
knew—and was attracted by them. Attracted in a timid 
kind of way. Because he was a born materialist he was a 
“‘swallower of formulas” in religion. For the same 
reason, he clung hard by formulas in literature. He swore 
by the “‘ unities ” and went the whole Aristotle, so to speak. 
He solidly believed that the French stage was superior to 
the Greek, that Regnard was a greater comic dramatist than 
Aristophanes. But he was still young enough to be open 
to new impressions ; he saw Shakespeare acted as no man 
living has seen him acted, and was impressed—within the 
limits allowed by the Aristotelian formulas. He thought 
Shakespeare a fine barbarian; as Bolingbroke and the 
English men of taste thought himn—men who rose above 
the ideas of the rude multitude. He thought that a few 
points might be borrowed from Shakespeare to enlarge 
the extreme rigidity of French drama; and when he 
returned to France he put his ideas into practice. The 
play which he esteemed Shakespeare’s masterpiece was 
‘* Julius Cesar.” The reasons are plain. Antiquity was 
rampant on the French stage. and this was a Roman play. 
It is more equable, has less flights of imaginative passion, 
than ‘‘ Antony and Cleopatra’’ (the only other of Shake- 
speare’s Roman plays that he knew). It has more set 
‘speeches, more rhetoric and declamation. In all these 
ways it has nearer affinity to a French classic play than 
anything else of Shakespeare’s. Every reason which leads 
us to give it a secondary rank would lead Voltaire to rank 
it as supreme. Accordingly he paid it the compliment of 
imitation, especially in his ‘‘ Mort de César” ; wherein he 
had the boldness to dispense with the love-interest thought 
indispensable on the French stage. Both as an explorer, 
and to support his own innovations, he was anxious to 
make this interesting foreigner known in France. His 
first principal mention of him was in the ‘ Philosophical 
Letters,” a brilliant and (of course) unveracious account 
of his English experiences. There Shakespeare was 
introduced as a dramatist with some surprisingly strong 
scenes and passages, whose plays as a whole were ruined 
by the barbarous taste of a barbarous age, and ignorance 
of the irrefragable rules of Aristotle. He did not content 
himself with criticism. He gave a translation of Hamlet’s 
famous soliloquy, ‘‘ To be, or not to be.” It reproduced, 
he explained, the spirit, not the mere letter of the 
original. On the futility of literal translation he quite 
truly commentated. Prof. Lounsbury has given us a line- 
for-line rendering back into English of this translation. 
Of course, it is totally unfair to Voltaire’s poetry—such 
as that is. But it exhibits fairly the matter of the 
Frenchman’s ‘“‘translation’’; and that matter is too 
delicious not to quote. Hamlet is completely Voltarianised, 
in the most audacious fashion. He sneers at priests, he 
fleers at Christianity, he developes in a manner that 
would have astonished his unfortunate creator. 
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Pause, it is incumbent to choose and pass in an instant 
From :ife to death, or from existence to nothingness. 
Cruel Gods, if there be any gods, enlighten my heart. 
Must I grow old, bowed under the hand that insults me, 
Endure, or end my ill-fortune and my fate ? 

Who am I? What holds me back? And what is death? 
Tt is the end of our ills, it is my sole refuge: 

After long delirium it is a tranquil slumber. 

One falls asleep and all dies; but a frightful awakening 
May perhaps succeed to the pleasures of sleep. 

We are threatened, we are told, that this short life 

Ts by eternal torments immediately followed. 

© death! fatal moment! dreadful eternity! 

Every heart, at thy name merely, is congealed with terror. 
Ah! were it not for thee, who could endure this life ? 
Who would bless the hypocrisy of our lying priests ? 
Flatter the faults of an unworthy mistress ? 

Grovel under a minister of state, pay court to his pride? 
And show the weakness of his downcast soul 

To ingrate friends, who turn away their eyes ? 

Death would be too sweet in extremities like these, 

But doubt speaks, and cries out to us, Stop. 

It forbids our hands indulging in that happy homicide, 
And of a warlike hero makes a timid Christian. 


The way in which Hamlet’s Agnosticism is transmuted 
into good open Voltairian infidelity is amusing. In 
particular, “lying priests,” as Polonius would say, is 
good. Voltaire could not keep it out. From this speci- 
men of “translation,” one may imagine what the 
imitations of Antony’s speech, and so forth, in ‘‘ Le Mort 
de César” are like. 

Then, in his Swiss retreat, came to Voltaire incredible 
tidings. He had builded better—or worse—than he knew. 
One La Place had translated specimens of Shakespeare’s 
plays; and the French—vVoltaire’s French—were admiring, 
positively admiring, them! The story of what followed is 
a singular compliment to Shakespeare. We can scarcely 
conceive the downright terror aroused among the accepted 
writers of France by the apparition among them of the 
great northern poet. The landing of Harry the Fifth was 
nothing beside it. Voltaire’s tolerant patronage vanished, 
and he took the field with all his armoury of sneers and 
misrepresentations. He appealed to Europe against the 
barbarian : he translated part of ‘‘ Julius Cesar” to show 
the rubbish of it. It was a literal version—so cunningly 
and audaciously “ literal”’ as only Voltaire could make it. 
The amazed English reader could but exclaim, with 
Bottom’s companion; “Bless thee, Shakespeare, bless 
thee, thou art translated!” The climax came when 
Le Tourneur began to put forth a complete prose version 
of the poet, subscribed to by the King, Queen, and a host 
of notables, French and foreign—so much had the 
Englishman’s reputation spread. Le Tourneur’s intro- 
ductory matter defended Shakespeare and covertly attacked 
the French dramatic tradition with remarkable boldness ; 
and in discussing the French stage did not mention 
Voltaire. Voltaire was in a paroxysm of fury. In the 
name of France he declared war on Shakespeare. His 
attack was read before the French Academy, with 
acclamation. ‘‘ There are not in France raps on the 
knuckles enough, fool’s caps enough, pillories enough for 
such a charlatan!’’ he screamed in a letter. ‘“ Jack- 
pudding ”’ (Gilles) was his constant name for the poet. 
When some copies of his attack miscarried on the way to a 
friend, he was sure they had been seized by English spies. 
Would the English ambassador protest against him ? Such 
was his state. His effort publicly to crush Le Tourneur 
failed, and the translation succeeded. But how long his 
efforts delayed the acceptance of Shakespeare none can guess. 
It is an extraordinary story, 4 study in the working and 
power of narrow minds. ‘That none remembers it all— 
there lies the moral. And there we leave it. For ina 
short time Voltaire and his clamours were in the grave. 
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“Ttaly, my Italy.” 
Mazzi. By Bolton King. (Dent. 4s. 6d. net.) 


He who believes in ideals may be pardoned for feeling that 
the existence of an independent and united Italy is some- 
thing of a loss to the Europe of to-day. The world of 
international policy is the poorer for the disappearance of 
its grandest and simplest idea. ‘‘ Unity of manners, 
of language, of literature,” said Napoleon at St. Helena, 
‘show that Italy is destined to form a single country.” 
In the meditations of exile he learned to attach a new sig- 
nificance to principles of which his active career had been 
a constant defiance. But [Europe did not share his 
conversion ; and against one reason for Italian unity, it 
was easy to set a hundred to prove that unity could never 
be accomplished. ‘The struggle for unity gained none of 
its strength from considerations of practical policy or 
convenience. Its prophets wielded the moral influence 
which always belongs to him who asserts the triumph of 
an idea over the logic of facts. Italy would be one, 
because she must be; not because the means of uniting 
her were apparent or attainable.. The idea of yesterday is 
the fact of to-day ; and like too many realised ideals, it is 
something of a disappointment. The pressure of poverty, 
the evil of excessive and unequal taxation, the anarchy 
that found expression in the Milan riots and the cruelty 
that repressed them, the corruption and triviality of 
— at home, the humiliation of Adowah and San 

un abroad—these are the things that take the eye of 
Europe, and hide from it the great industrial and social 
development that is still making Italy. He who knows 
the smiling prosperity of the southern ‘Tyrol—lItalian by 
race, language and situation, but Austrian by government, 
and often, at any rate, by sentiment—may ask himself the 
question whether the rule of the oppressor has not proved 
kinder than liberty herself, and hesitate as to the answer. 
Yet such hesitation isa defect of faith—of that faith which 
made Italy and the Italian nation from a group of States 
dissimilar and jealous, most of them deadened by foreign 
rule, some still fast held in the grip of medivalism. 

Of this faith which removed mountains the great 
apostle was Mazzini. Born almost before the birth of 
hope, an outlaw from his native country of Piedmont from 
his early manhood, visiting her by stealth only and at 
best by sufferance, pardoned late in the evening of life 
by an amnesty of which he scorned io take advantage, he 
yet lived to see the impossible realized and his ideala fact, 
to witness the cconngilalinses of “a task like the tasks of 
God, the creation of a people.” Sadly enough, he lived 
also to be disillusioned, to see Italy united by means and 
methods he despised, to lose the joy of the result in the 
shame of its achievement. ‘Italy, my Italy” he said of 
the events of 1870, ‘‘the Italy that I have preached, the 
Italy of our dreams? Italy, the great, the beautiful, the 
moral Italy of my heart? This medley of opportunists and 
cowards and little Macchiavellis, that let themselves be 
dragged behind the suggestion of the foreigner, —I 
thought to call up the soul of Italy and I only see its 
corpse.” ‘To Mazzini the whole of life was a religion. 
He worshipped Italy and the republic in the same spirit 
in which he worshipped God, and strove to serve them 
by the same means. He was utterly alien from the spirit 
in which Cavour confessed, and almost boasted, that he 
did things for Italy which only a villain would do for 
himself. The end was sacred, and the means must be 
holy. It was the sorrow of his last hours that they had 
been unworthy. 

The life of a conspirator is generally one of moral decline, 
a progressive deterioration of motive, an increasing con- 
promise between right and wrong. Mazzini conspired 
all his life long, and if once or twice in the stress of 
conflict he fell"short of his true standard of conduct, it 
cannot be said that he ever sinned against the light. He 
may be suspected of occasional insincerity; when, for 
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example, he called on Carlo Alberto, whose “ rabbit- 
nature ’’ he knew full well, to be the “‘ Priest-king of the 
new age ” ; or on Pio Nono, the country parson of whom men 
strove to make a Napoleon, to create a new Rome, religion 
and country, there are other more probable explanations 
of his motive than the ‘‘expansivenesss and juvenile 
illusion”’ which he himself alleged. And there. are 
more serious blemishes than these. But the picture 
of the man is the portrait of sincerity itself. The 
same fervent purpose possessed him, whether teaching 
his Italian organ-boys in Hatton Garden, plotting and 
publishing in Switzerland with his gaze on “the 
everlasting Alps, those icy cherubims that guard the gate 
of the heart’s Eden,” or guiding as Triumvir the 
olicy of the short-lived but glorious Roman Republic of 
849. All was done, as he would have said, for ‘‘ God 
and the people.” There has never been a demagogue who 
preached so noble a doctrine as Mazzini. All his appeals 
were based upon his belief in the supremacy of Duty. 
The struggle of the masses was to be no interested asser- 
tion of their rights. ‘‘ Man has one right only: to be 
free from obstacles that prevent the unimpeded fulfilment 
of his duties.” Hence arose his quarrel with utilitarianism, 
and with that school of liberalism which sums up all its 
creed in the abstraction of liberty; hence his conviction 
that progress could come through education, and through 
that alone. ‘‘ My whole doctrine,” he proudly writes, “is 
summed up in this grand word.” He fad a strong confi- 
dence in the divine meaning and purpose underlying 
human progress. ‘‘ Humanity is the successive incarnation 
of God.” ‘‘ Does the infant know the aim towards which 
it must tend, through the family, the country, humanity ? 
No; but this aim exists, and we are beginning to compre- 
hend it for him. Humanity is the infant of God.” And 
the individual cannot progress alone. He depends on 
others, and he must take others with him. Every form of 
association is a means of progress, and the best means are 
supplied by the natural and inevitable associations of the 
family and the country. ‘‘God has given you both the 
consent of your fellow-men and your own conscience, even 
as two wings wherewith to elevate yourselves towards 
Him. Whensoever the cry of your own con- 
science is ratified by the consent of humanity, God is 
there.” ‘‘Humanity is a great army, marching to the 
conquest of unknown lands, against enémies both strong 
and cunning. The peoples are its corps, each with its 
special operation to carry out, and the common victory 
depends on the exactness with which they execute the 
different operations.” ‘‘ Let your country be your Temple : 
God at the summit, a people of equals at the base.” ‘‘ The 
Family is the Heart’s Fatherland.” “ 

Mr. Bolton King speaks of Mazzini’s ‘‘ incurable love of 
watchwords.” It is true that his thought crystallizes into 
brilliant phrases, epigrams that astonish, metaphors that 
cling to the memory ; and in this lay much of his strehgth. 
He wrote for the simple, and he spoke the language that 
they understood. It was his peculiar merit to inspire with 
a moral purpose, movements which are too often impelled 
by lower and more selfish motives. He made republicanism 
a religion, and revolt an act of self-sacrifice. 

Mr. Bolton King, whose knowledge of the Italian move- 
ment probably surpasses that of any living Englishman, 
is not only a sympathetic, but, what is less usual, a 
discriminating biographer. The editor of the series tells 
us that it is to be especially devoted to ‘‘men of the 
Spirit.” There could not have been a better choice for the 
first subject than Mazzini, nor an apter verdict on 
him than the lines from Matthew Arnold quoted in the 
preface :—- 

Yours is the praise if mankind 
Hath not as yet in its march, 
Fainted and fallen and died. 
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Periops oF Evropean Literature. Vol. IX. Tse Mmp- 
Eicnteenta Century. By J. H. Millar. (Blackwood. 


5s. net.) 


Tue difficulties of Mr. Millar’s task were enormous. To 
crcwd into less than four hundred pages of medium size 
an account of a period which includes Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Heine, Johnson, Lesage, Defoe, Richardson, Fielding, 
Goldsmith, Hume, Gibbon, and Adam Smith; to “ place” 
these writers and their subordinates; to trace influences 
backward and forward; to define inter-relations: such a 
business demanded generous space for its due execution, 
and generous space is precisely the thing which Mr. 
Millar, like his colleagues in the whole enterprise, has not 
been granted. It was in the nature of the case that he 
must cut his coat according to his cloth. Much, however, 
has aforetime been done with little; and several writers 
have proved that a handbook of literature need not 
necessarily exhibit in any marked degree those sins into 
which the compiler of handbooks is too frequently tempted. 
We mean the sins of overstatement, facile generalisation, 
theatrical presentment of facts, and tawdry allusiveness. 

Mr. Millar has not escaped the perils of his task. And 
it is unfortunate that the superficial characteristics of this 
volume will engender a prejudice that may obscure such 
good qualities as it may possess. His manner of writing, 
of “putting things,” can scarcely fail to irritate the 
discerning reader. He says, for example, that Fielding 
“is, beyond question, the most important among the 
English novelists, at least from an insular point of view.” 
The proposition that Fielding is more important than 
Richardson may of course be advanced, and Mr. Millar 
and the numerous critics who agree with him are entitled 
to their opinion. There is nevertheless a considerable 
body of cultivated English taste which would unhesi- 
tatingly put Richardson above Fielding. And in view 
of this fact, Mr. Millar’s ‘‘ beyond question ’’ becomes an 
impertinence. His dozen lines about the condition of the 
English middle-class on page 8 are a sad example of his 
inability to resist the opportunity for cheap epigram. 
On page 29 he discloses the conscious freakishness of the 
critic who must be quaint at any price, by remarking, 
apparently in good faith, that Voltaire’s persiflage, light- 
ness and certainty of hand, and scent for human foibles 
“have never since been approached,” except by—the 
younger Disraeli! Again referring to Voltaire he curtly 
says: ‘‘ What is practically beyond doubt is that the 
first sprightly runnings of anti-Semitic doctrine issued 
from the Voltairean fountain-head and no other.” We 
had thought the doctrine was older. And in any case 
Mr. Millar’s pure passion for annihilation of all doubt is 
not amusing. Once more referring to Voltaire, who 
stands imposingly in the forefront of the book, we find 
this passage :— 

Such consummate works of art are of too fragile a texture 
for the clumsy process of analysis. It is enough to admit their 
perfect adjustment and proportion, their consummate reticence 
and repose. 


Whatever this kind of writing is, it is not criticism, 
and should have no place in a critical handbook. 

Mr. Millar’s allusiveness belongs to a species which we 
thouglit had died out several yearsago. Here is a beautiful 
example :-— 


The reader must be hard to please who, in the varied 
banquet set before him, fails to finda good many dishes to 
his mind ; and, when he has exhausted the bill of fare, he 
will be indeed ungrateful and ungracious if he can muster up 
no more hearty and full-blooded eulogium upon those who 
provided the feast than that pronounced by Andrew Fairservice 
upon Rob Roy. 


Is Mr. Millar’s justified in spending seven precious lines of 
his book and mystifying his readers to no purpose except 
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to prove that he remembers his Scott? Those seven lines 
might have been better spent in a hundred ways. 

It may be argued that such defects as these in Mr. 
Millar’s method are superficial.. They are. But we suspect 
that they are part and parcel of defects which cannot be 
called superficial. After allowing for the disadvantages 
under which he laboured, we are unable to persuade our- 
selves that he has succeeded in his endeavour to present a 
coherent and comprehensive view of the period allotted to 
him. His portraits of men lack vivacity, and his judg- 
ments on works, while sufficiently positive, lack weight 
and conviction. He does not seem to possess the qualifica- 
tion of sympathy which was surely necessary. He does 
not seem to have been himself quite interested and 
impressed, but rather to have ticked off the great masters 
offered to his notice with the casual indifferent pencil of 
an appraiser. In other words, the book seems to be 
entirely without emotional warmth. 

The work suffers too, in our opinion, from faults of pro- 

rtion. The great achievement with which Mr. Millar 

ad to deal was the novel—he admits this—and especially 
the English novel. Yet out of 380 pages he allots forty 
to memoirs, &c., forty-two to drama (thoroughly second-rate 
drama), and only fifty to ‘‘ prose fiction.’’ He gives fifteen 
ineffectual pages to Voltaire, five pages to Richardson, 
and five to Fielding. He gives as much space to the 
religious belief of Voltaire as to ‘‘ Clarissa.”’ And his 
remarks on the masterpieces of English fiction, though 
they abound in adjectival laudation, are perfunctory and 
sometimes vapid. Amid the innumerable preoccupations 
of his enterprise he has lost, among other things, the sense 
of perspective. The work as a whole, while clever, accurate 
in its facts, and occasionally almost brilliant, leaves no 
vivid general impression. It might be called a university 
extension manual with the addition of a certain literary 
foppishness and cock-sureness. 


The Passing of the Slum. 


Tue Barre with tHE Situm. By Jacob Riis. 


8s. 6d.) 

Ir was the appearance of the tramp in America that 
stirred the late Henry George to the questionings which 
resulted in ‘ Progress and Poverty.” Here was a vast 
country waiting for labour and development. And here 
were dollarless and dismal men begging their way from one 
repellent door to another. Why was it? His answer may 
have been inadequate; but he formulated the question 
that calls for an answer. To Mr. Riis it was New York 
Slumland that propounded the problem, and he is happy 
in the knowledge that he has done much to solve the 
problem that presented itself to him when he slept—many 
years ago—in a police station lodging, and swore that such 
vile and verminous retreats must go. It was a big resolve 
for a penniless Dane who had become an American citizen. 
Some time ago we wrote of the book—‘‘ The Making of an 
American”’—in which Mr. Riis described the personal 
struggle from penury and a police lodging, through police 
reporting, newspaper campaigning against the horrible 
conditions under which the other half lives, to the backing 
of Theodore Roosevelt. Mr. Roosevelt was not yet President, 
but he too swore that these things should go. And in 
this book Mr. Riis writes alternately in a white heat of 
triumph and a white heat of indignation of what is accom- 
plished and what remains to be done. It is a_ perfectly 
artless book, without form, but by no means void. For it 
contains the record of accomplishment. 

Five and twenty years ago New York, partly from its 
geographical limitations and partly from another reason, 
had developed a slumland that rivalled anything in the 
older continent. In London we have had our difficulties. 
Municipal authorities have been stupid, dilatory, without 
imagination, But.they have been on the right side, New 
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York, when Mr. Riis began his work, was ruled bya gang 
of politicians, with a boss in supreme command, who liv 
on the misery and corruption of the slum. Even the 
churches had moved to the fashionable quarters, and drew 
their incomes from the gambling-den, the filthy tenement- 
house, and the brothel. We will quote an arraignment of 
the East side :— 


Imagine, if you can, a section of the city territory com- 
pletely dominated by one man, without whose permission 
neither legitimate nor illegitimate business can be conducted, 
where illegitimate business is encouraged, and legitimate 
business discouraged. Where the respectable residents have 
to fasten their doors and windows summer nights, and sit in 
their rooms with asphyxiating air, and one hundred degrees 
temperature, rather than try to catch the faint whiff of breeze 
in their natural breathing places—the stoops of their homes ; 
where naked women dance by night in the streets, and unsexed 
men prowl like vultures through the darkness on “ business,” 
not only permitted but encouraged by the police ; where the 
education of infants begins with the knowledge of prostitution, 
and the training of little girls is training in the arts of 
Phryne; where American girls brought up with the refine- 
ments of American homes . . . are left locked up behind jail 
bars until they have lost all semblance of womanhood .. . . 
in short, where the premium of the most awful forms of vice 
is the profit of the politicians. 


That was the rule of Tammany. The law was right 
enough. But police, boss, judge, all were banded together 
to make profit from the breaking of the law, and the man 
who resisted was either ruined or had to take service in 
the ranks of vice. This was what Mr. Riis had to fight 
against, with nothing but a pen, a brain, and a good 
constitution to help him at the start. Tammany has 
tumbled and risen ; but in the intervals of its recumbence 
slum after slum has been opened out to the sunlight by 
the sanitary authorities, narrow courts have been turned 
into playgrounds for the children who had been overlooked 
in the New York of the eighties; lodging-houses have 
been built with concentrated convefliences for the man 
who has to live on a small income and earn it, where his 
wife may live without insult and his children grow up 
uncorrupted. ‘The dollarless Dane has done a big thing 
in reform with the brain, the pen and the muscle. Look 
at him as he stands in the forefront of this book. If you 
know the personal appearance of Mr. Dunne, the maker 
of ‘‘ Dooley,” you will be struck by the amazing re- 
semblance between the trenchant humourist and the 
furious philanthropist. 








Other New Books. 


Lowsarp Srupres. By the Countess Evelyn Martinengo 
Cesaresco. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Tuts is a pleasant little sheaf of gossiping essays, all more 
or less dealing with those happy plains of north Italy, 
where, upon the shores of the Lago di Garda, the Countess 
Martinengo Cesaresco has her adopted home. She writes 
of the lake itself, ‘‘ the poets’ lake,” Dante’s Benacus, and 
of Catullus’ “‘ olive-silvery Sirmio” ; of Vittoria Accoram- 
boni, the ill-fated lady of Webster’s ‘‘ White Devil” ; of 
Rimini and the true story of Francesca da Polenta; then 
of Lombard agriculture, with its system of mezzeria or 
metayage and its vineyards and silk-farms ; and, again, of 
the Scala at Milan and its place in the world of song, and 
of the irresponsible and popular comedy still so dear to 
the quick-witted Italian. Perhaps the most interesting 
study of all is that devoted to the ancient family of the 
Martinenghi and to their palazzo at Sald. This was built 
in 1556 by the Marquis Sforza Pallavicino, and bought by 
the Martinenghi in the seventeenth century. It stood a 
siege by the Austrians in 1796, and many papers and 
other objects of interest were thrust hastily into a sack. 
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This was found not many years ago, and in it no less a 
treasure than a letter to some unknown friend of the 
Pallavicini from Galileo Galilei himself. A magnificent 
— by Moretto in the National Gallery represents 
iarra Martinengo Cesaresco, like many of his race, a 
soldier of fortune, who served the French and enjoyed the 
friendship of Brantéme, and ultimately ended a stormy life 
fighting against the Huguenots. But tbe great glory of 
the house is the Blessed Maria Maddalena Martinengo, a 
Franciscan votary, who was beatified in the presence of 
the authoress as recently as 1900. Whatever theme the 
Countess Martinengo Cesaresco chooses, she handles it with 
taste and multifarious knowledge, and, above all, with the 
historic sense and feeling for forgotten far-off things 
without which no one can write adequately on Italy. 


Across Jceraxyp. By W. Bisiker. (Edward Arnold. 
12s. 6d.) 


Tus is the narrative of a ‘‘ semi-scientific ’ party, wLich 
in the summer of 1900 traversed the uninhabited districts 
of central Iceland, from north-east to south-west, and 
afterwards travelled in Western Iceland, and by sea along 
the coast and fjords of the north-west and north-east. It 
was a mixed party, each with his own hobby or interests, 
and included one lady-traveller, Miss Hastie, whose 
ey was folk-lore and plant-life. Truth to say, if 
the journey was to be rezorded, we wish the lady had 
written the record rather than Mr. Bisiker. We might at 
any rate have looked for a little chattiness to relieve the 
precision of science. But Mr. Bisiker never relents into 
anything so unscientific. In plain words, it is doubtless 
a book of a certain value to the scientific geographer, but 
to the general reader it is as bread without butter. Every 
detail of the journey is set down with the bald and 
passionless accuracy of a physician’s note-book ; there is 
not a scrap of human interest or descriptive attraction 
throughout the stout volume. At the end another man of 
science has made a bare list of the plants found on the 
journey ; and we rather think it the more picturesque and 
interesting of the two. This is Mr. Bisiker’s style. He is 


describing a visit to Engey Island, a home of the eider- 
duck :— 


The season was almost over ; nevertheless a few 
birds still remained in their nests, and we found them com- 
paratively tame; they were not quite undisturbed by our 
presence, though, for they moved away a few yards in an 
agitated state, leaving their young to blunder and stumble 
about all around. In vain we tried to keep the ducklings 
from wandering, but they would struggle out of the nest time 
after time, the mother walking round us the while with a 
watchful eye upon her brood. It is said that the down which 
the old birds pluck from their breasts to line the nests may 
be removed two or three times before they abandon them. 


That is not inspiriting. The author, in fact, has no 
spark of the literary gift; and his book consequently 
makes arid reading. 


Love-Porms or Witrrm Briuxt. (Lane.) 


Tuts is a selection, not from Mr. Wilfrid Blunt’s poetical 
work at large, but strictly from his poems on the theme of 
love. The pretty little volume will certainly be a treasured 
book to all admirers of this poet. For he is eminently a 
personal poet, as Mr. Heuley has already said; and in 
none of his work does he reveal himself so strongly as in 
these love-poems—especially the ‘‘Sonnets of Proteus,”’ 
which compose a major pertion of the volume. This is 
quite compatible with the fact that Mr. Blunt is a virile 
_ a man of action, whose poems are the outcome of his 
ife, not his life of his poetry. The sonnets, with their 
Shakespearean ring, are no effeminate prattle, but often 
very grim work. Love turns to muscle in a strong man. 
The selection is very good; we note but one omission 
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which we regret, and that was perhaps thought hardly to 
come under the description of love-poetry. Mr. Blunt’s 
name should now be too well known for this volume to 
need quotation. All its contents have been long before 
the public ; but those who have still to make acquaintance 
with him may conveniently and pleasurably do it here. 


Hooker's Ecciestastican Portry. Book V. 
Ronald Bayne. (Macmillan. 15s. net.) 


Tats is a first instalment of the English Theological 
Library of which the Rev. Frederick Relton is the general 
editor. The General Introduction, from the pen of the 
late Bishop of London, is couched is such wise and 
moderate words as you might expect from that dis- 
tinguished scholar. He is surely not overshooting the 
mark when he claims for the standard theological works of 
the Anglican Church that they are strong in sound and 
massive learning. And it is a point that was worth 
making, as differentiating them from the output of schools 
that preceded them, that, possessing no technical style of 
their own, they may be 4 se side by side and judged 
on equal terms with the great body of English prose; by 
comparison wherewith they are seen to yield some of the 
noblest products of the language. The present edition of 
Hooker’s Fifth Book is based upon Keble’s; but to the 
Latin and Greek quotations are appended translations, and 
in addition to Keble’s Appendices will be found the 
*‘ Christian Letter,” together with Hooker’s own comments 
thereon. Mr. Rayne publishes a sketch of the Disciplinary 
Movement, whereof in his Preface he writes with becoming 
but unnecessary diffidence. The volume is handsomely 
printed and bound. 


Edited by 


In ‘‘ Stories in Stone from the Roman Forum” (Mac- 
millan), Miss Isabel Lovell has set herself the task of 
explaining “‘ why” certain buildings were erected and 
certain customs were observed in ancient Rome. Some of 
the chapters deal with ‘‘ The Story of the Forum itself,” 
‘** The Story of the Temple of Saturn,” ‘‘ The Story of the 
Temple of Vesta,” and soon. The book is written in an 
easy and pleasant style, and seems accurate as to facts and 
authorities. 


In ‘Famous Hymns and their Authors,” by Francis 
Arthur Jones, we have an interesting and rather curious 
book — interesting because of its inclusions, curious 
beeause of its omissions. Many of the best known hymn 
writers are touched upon, and the various sections, such as 
‘*Morning and Evening Hymns,” ‘“ Advent Hymns,” 
and so on, are treated with sympathy and knowledge. 
But where is Herrick’s ‘Litany of the Holy Spirit,” 
surely one of the most perfect things in its Lind ever 
written ? 


New Epitions.— We are glad to welcome a new issue 
ot Miss Ferrier's “*The Inheritance’ (Methuen). Miss 
Goodrich Freer in her introduction calls it ‘‘ the most 
ambitious of Miss Ferrier’s works.’”’ That is true, and 
we hope that modern readers will not fight shy of a 
writer who combined much diffuseness with a sound 
knowlege of human nature. ‘The critical notices are 
by the Earl of Iddesleigh.—The twenty-fifth volume of 
the ‘‘ World’s Classics’’ (Richards) contains Hazlitt’s 
‘* Winterslow.” The title, as Hazlitt’s lovers will know, 
has nothing to do with the matter of the essays. In the 
same series we have Bacon’s ‘“‘ Essays,” of which nothing 
can be said at the moment than that this reprint is admirably 
paged and printed.—From the Astolat Press there come 
our reprints, each delightful in its way: Shakespeare's 
Sonnets, Keats’s Sonnets, *‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ and 
Gray. The latter is a selection, and is called ‘‘ English 
Poems.” 
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Fiction. 


The Wayward Maid. 
Tue Way or 4 Man. By Morley Roberts. 


§s.) 

Wnuar does a woman really want when she puts up her 
back hair and begins to think that the world is made for 
two? That is the question that lies at the root of Mr. 
Morley Roberts’s story, and he answers it in the way he 
has made familiar to us. His story were better entitled, 
‘The Waywardness of a Maid,” for it is the tale of Meta’s 
search fora man. A real man. A man who was in touch 
with tropics, and pirates and cannibals—the real work of 
the world. She was a year or two older than the girl 
whose ideal is the boy who tumbles in a circus. She 
thought she loved Jack. But, as she explained to him, 
what she loved was not what he was, but “it’s what you 
can be and must be and will be.’’ Jack’s notion was a 
house at Wimbledon—a beautiful residential neighbour- 
hood—-and an honest living on the Stock Exchange. 
Meta’s notion was different, and by Meta’s impulse Jack, 
having embarked to rescue a shipwrecked crew, came by 
accident to Central America and a revolution. And Meta 
hearing followed. You may see how it happened from 

this quotation :— 
“ A woman’s plain duty is-to make a man do his best. If 
I threw you over you'd do your worst and make money, or 
you'd go away and be what I want, and never come back any 


(Hutchinson. 


more, 
My darling, don’t ery,” urged Jack. “ Don’t you think you 
are rather unreasonable ? ” 
But she snapped his head off and dried her tears instantly. 
* No, I’m not unreasonable. How dare you say so? But 
I believe I know what's in you, and I want you to be it 
without our quarrelling. Oh, do, do, do, Jack.” 
Jack threw up his head. 
“All right, all right,” he said crossly. “I never know 
where Iam with you. What am I to be—a soldier, a sailor, 
ora pirate. Tell me exactly; give it a name, and I'll start 
at once. 
Luckily Meta had four hundred a year of her own, and 
could pay her fare to the address of her ideal. But it 
was not Jack. She happened to drop into the wrong 
camp of the revolution, and met the President, who was 
tall, had enormous moustaches, and tried to kiss Meta. 
She boxed his ears one day—but the next—well, it is a 
good story. The outcome is rather rough on Jack, whose 
development is characteristic of Mr. Morley Roberts’s 
)hilosophy of life. ‘‘ Now, as he walked toand fro behind 
his guus, he knew that he was a man.’”’ His guns were 
merely at the service of a blackguard who wanted to fire 
other blackguards out of this little Central American 
capital. And no one but Meta and her like—we must 
include Mr. Morley Roberts—would have much respect for 
aman who laid his guns in a cause of which he knew 
nothing whatever. It may be that women like that 
particular kind of fool. So we may hope that Meta is 
happy with the defeated President of the splendid 
moustaches. 


Tne Inn or tue Sitver Moon. By Herman Knickerbocker 
Vielé. (Murray. 2s. 6d. net.) 
Tuts is a pleasant little comedy, sufficiently entertaining 
to keep the reader on the alert, though often rather 
exasperating in point of style. Mr. Vielé clearly has read 
his Stevenson, but although he has caught from the author 
of “ Prince Otto” a certain air of fantasy and gay incon- 
sequence, he has not learnt much in the way of manner 
and balance. The story is old, being nothing more than 
a repetition of the perennial situation between a couple 
betrothed against their will. In the present case the pair, 


who are unknown to one another, meet in embarrassing 
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and humourous circumstances at a fair. The gentleman has 
been robbed of his clothes while bathing, and has had to 
put on a sant’s dress, thoughtfully supplied by the 
thief ; the lady has run away from a convent and is posing 
as a countess. Complications follow ; there isa wild drive, 
a breakdown, and an. idyllic night in the open. The 
relations between the pair are suggested with real humour 
and some insight. The best episode deals with an absurd 
escape from a gendarme, and a voyage on a river with a 
captain who is in the wrecking business. The countess 
turns cook, and so enchants the captain that he promptly 
proposes to marry her. ‘There follows diplomacy and 
another flight. In the end, of course, everything is 
smoothed out, and the sham countess becomes Gabrielle 
de Belle Isle. 

Mr. Vielé certainly has a pleasant fancy for the fantastic, 
and at his best a nice perception of the humour of quaint 
situations. And although the whole book has practically 
nothing to do with actual life, it now and then touches its 
fringes adroitly and with some distinction. 








Notes on Novels. 


[These notes on the Week’s Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow.] 

His Masesty Bapy. : By Jan Mactaren. 

An introduction to Mr. Ian Maclaren being obviously 
unnecessary, the following may serve as an introduction to 
the figure which dominates the title rather than the 
contents of this volume: ‘‘ She leaned forward and asked 
questions, and we overheard scraps of technical detail : 
* My first fourteen months six teeth 
. . . always well.’ Baby was bored, and apologised to 
the bus.’ The rest of the sketches deal for the most part 
with ‘‘ some common people ” who have aroused the pity or 
the irony of Mr. Maclaren. (Hodder and Stoughton. 3s. 6d.) 


By Fortune's Wurm. By T. W. Sreicur. 


In this book are recounted the exciting adventures of a 
Russian, Count Alexis Strogoneff, who passes himself off 
as M. Karavich. He is neither a Nihilist nor a Revolu- 
tionist in the accepted European sense, but merely a 

ropagandist of those ideas of liberty which outside of 
tussia are the most ordinary common-places. There is a 
typical Anglo-Saxon of action in the book who is accidentally 
drawn into the Russian’s fortunes. (Digby Long. 6s.) 


Tae Misrir Mantie. By Cuartes Geta. 

Concerned with the adventures, amatory and otherwise, of 
a Peer. In the opening chapter Lord Belsize, being troubled 
with a fit of nerves, hurls a missile (we are not told what 
it is) at an unfortunate ‘‘ melodian”’ player. ‘‘ The man 
threw up his arms convulsively, dropped the melodian, and 
fell upon the pavement.’’ Then follow complications and 
flight. Mr. Gleig writes with a good deal of spirit, but 
his humour is rather crude. (Treherne. 3s. 6d.) 

By Louis Becke. 

A volume containing four stories. In the title story 
Mr. Becke takes us again to the South Pacific. Says the 
Captain of the brig to his chief mate, ‘‘ Look here, Tom 
Merritt. You and me have been together a long time 
now, and you know the kind of customer I am, and that 
I’ve done some queer things in my time—tougher jobs than 
collaring this brig, as you know—and my conscience is 
pretty elastic... .’’ The narrative explains to us just 
the kind of customer Captain Benjamin Rowley was. 
(Treherne. 3s. 6d.) 

We have also received: ‘‘Just a Girl,’ by Charles 
Garvice (Sands) ; ‘* In Cupid’s Chains,” by Charles Garvice 
(Sands); ‘‘A Dutch Household,” translated from the 
Dutch of Johanna van Woude (Digby Jong); ‘ Marina de 
la Ray,” by Charlotte Moor (Digby Long). 


Tue Jazasco Bric. 
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The Outer and the Inner Eye. 


Tue secret of imaginative vision is part, perhaps the rarest 
part, of the mystery of personality. All normal individuals 
can see with their eyes, but most men receive no more 
than a visual impression; they know little, perhaps 
nothing, of that inexplicable thrill of association which is 
partly memory, partly uncomprehended instinct, partly 
pure passion. bne man shall look unmoved upon the 
pyramids, another shall be overwhelmed with the terror 
and mystery of greatness past, with the almost 
immutability of stone and the entire mutability of 
the builders of monuments; he will see the long pro- 
cession of the ages leading inevitably to just the point 
of time in which he lives, and only by projecting his mind 
into a future which shall equal the past can he keep hold 
upon reality and feel himself to be actual in an actual 
world. And both these men may write books, and each 
book may be good. It is well to measure and dissect, to 
set down the visible thing clearly, just as it is well to 
surround the visible thing with invisible associations. 

Mr. A. H. Savage Landor’s ‘‘ Across Coveted Lands” 
and Mr. Edward Hutton’s “Italy and the Italians” are 
two such books as we have indicated. Mr. Landor travels 
from Flushing overland to Calcutta, and writes two 
volumes containing close on a thousand pages; Mr. 
Hutton walks through Italy and lingers and dreams, and 
writes a buok of something over three hundred pages. 
Both books are excellent in their way, but Mr. Landor’s 
is the way of travel-books and Mr. Hutton’s is the way of 
literature. As travel-books go we have little fault to find 
with Mr. Landor’s volumes, but the reservation implies 
much. Mr. Landor gives us no comprehensive view ; he 
rushes us across Persia and through cit:es whose names 
are the very touchstones of romance, but. he revivifies no 
past; he merely catalogues the present. Detail upon 
detail we have of costume, habits, trade, architecture ; we 
recognise the writer's observant eye, his insatiable 
curiosity ; we give him full credit for pluck, enterprise, 
and the best commercial instincts. Yet we are entirely 
unmoved, save at points where the hurry slackens a little 
and we are allowed to get our own imagination into play. 
Mr. Landor never concentrates, as did the author of 
‘*Kothen ” ; we get no atmosphere, no beauty, no real sense 
of historical perspective. The book, however, is of value as 
a record of facts and impressions, though it would have 
been of greater value if it had occupied half the space. 

Mr. Hutton, on the other hand, is scant of detail; he 
observes, assimilates, broods, and gives us his residual 
impressions with poetry and fervour. He is one of the 
many alien lovers of Italy who have found in her the 
strongest inspiration, the profoundest joy, the utmost 
sadness. We are almost inclined to think that in recent 
times, at any rate, these alien lovers of Italy have 
appreciated ler more truly, have given her of their best 
more willingly, than her own sons. Mr. Hutton mourns 
over her as over a mistress whose day is not yet passed ; 
he looks for a revival of her greatness, an actual 
rejuvenescence of her loveliness. The glory which re- 
mains points him to a glory which yet may be. His 
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book, indeed, is a plea for the stability of the past, 
united with a plea for the possibilities of the future. 
He desires to see Italy emerge from her stagnation, 
and once more lead men to the true appreciation of 
what was best in herself and in the world. And in that 
we see the limits of what we may call the too inward 
eye. Mr. Hutton is too much concerned with what has 
been, too little impressed with the inevitable march of 
events. He, like Mr. Landor—yet very differently—takes 
no broad view of the whole tendency of events; he takes 
no count of the decay of the Latin races, of the spectacle 
which the nineteenth century saw but so little under- 
stood. He calls upon Italy to awake as Mr. Swinburne 
called upon her to awake in the most concentrated and 
perfect of all his work, in the volume entitled ‘‘ Songs 
before Sunrise.”” But Mr. Hutton sees her hope in the 
conservatives and in the crown. Here, however, we 
cannot discuss the question of means or politics; it is 
with Mr. Hutton as a literary artist that we have to deal. 
And of the beauty of much of his work there can be 
no question; he has seized and set down impressions 
enlarged by imagination and vitalized by dreams. Of 
Rome he writes :— 

But I believe, and am sure, that some day in the Forum or 
upon the hill of the Ceesars it will suddenly come upon some 
mighty trove, the very head of Jupiter or the bones of 
Augustus Cesar, and then and in a moment the crowd shall 
be afraid, and through the darkness of the centuries it will 
see a great light, and from the dust of Rome that hero shall 
arise for whom she has ever been the insatiable mistress ; and 
he shall set up her altars again, and he shall lift wp her head 
and kiss her on the lips, and Beauty shall no longer be an 
outcast, and once more she shall awake, still and for ever the 
one immortal city. This is my faith. 


It is something in these days for a man so explicitly to 
state his faith; and though we may believe that 
Mr. Hutton’s faith is too much of the imagination, too 
little of the world we live in, there yet remains in the 
mind something of the desire that his faith may be 
justified. 

Mr. Hutton writes of Genoa, Pisa, Siena, of Orvieto, 
Naples, Bologna, and half-a-dozen other cities, in the same 
spirit ; he mourns over their glorious decay, and anticipates 
a more glorious resurrection. Always he has the inner 
eye, always he is allured by what has been called ‘‘ the 
fatal passion for beauty.”’ He sees what is, and at once 
there leap into his mind the strengths and the weaknesses 
which made Italy what she was,—and is. His attitude 
is that of a lover to a mistress whom he refuses to believe 
old; he is always waiting for the transforming “ light 
from heaven.”’ 

It would have been well if Mr. Hutton had confined 
himself to the appreciation of the beauty of Italy; occa- 
sionally, and certainly unfortunately, he becomes almost 
hysterical over the banalities and crudities of the modern 
world. He forgets that the older world was hardly less 
crude and banal, and that even his beloved Lionardo da 
Vinci was suspected and hated by the ignorant of his own 
time. 

In the conclusion to his book Mr. Hutton says : — 

: as I have read, on some summer's evening, in 
some magnificent and simple book, the very world itself has 
been translated for me into a more profound and beautiful 
language than any I have really heard with my bodily ears. 

And in reading the mighty hexameters of Homer I 
have most often attained to this vision when, never without 
excitement and indescribable emotion, I have whispered the 
words in which Agamemnon tells of his own death and of the 
death of Cassandra, At that moment it has seemed to me 
that beauty was inseparable from simplicity, and everything 
really inexpressible save in the most simple language and the 
easiest words. 

That note of simplicity is precisely what is lacking in 
modern literature; it is often Jacking in Mr. Hutton’s 
own work. The supreme expression of the inner vision 
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should always be simple ; it should appeal, or at any rate 
strive to appeal, to the wayfaring man. If the impulse be 
true, the knowledge adequate, it will not fail in its appeal 
to the highest as well. Emerson said of the poet: ‘‘ He 
hears a voice, he sees a beckoning. Then he is apprised, 
with wonder, what herds of demons hem him in. He can 
no more rest ; he says, with the old painter, ‘ By God, it 
is in me, and it must go forth of me.’ He pursues a 
beauty, half seen, which flies before him.” And _ the 
secret of the expression of that beauty lies largely in 
simplicity. It is the business of every man to say what 
he has to say as simply as may be; in a hundred words 
he may concentrate the accumulated joy and experience of 
a dozen years. Merely to see and hear, as we have said, 
is common to all normal men; but only to the greatest is 
it given to express what they see and hear in immortal 
words. When Wordsworth wrote :-— 

© blithe new-comer! I have heard, 

I hear thee and rejoice. 

© Cuckoo! shall I cail thee bird, 

Or but a wandering voice ? 


he achieved the absolute magic of simplicity. Into those 
four lines there went not only the inspiration of a perfect 
moment, but also memory and association. They have in 
them the suggestion of breathless noons, of brave sunlight, 
of misty valleys, of the whole pomp of summer. They at 
once load and exhilarate the imagination, lighting that 
‘inward eye which is the bliss of solitude.” 

Vision—the word has been so abused that we almost 
hesitate to use it—is no doubt primarily a matter of 
temperament, but it is temperament controlled by will. 
The mere dreamer has vision, but only to dream is to be 
stranded on the very shoals of weakness. The man who, 
overtaken on a hillside by a storm, sees only rain and 
the discomfort of wet clothes may put that experience to 
more practical use than he whose inner vision impels him 
to see in the valley which he overlooks the symmetry of 
deploying armies and the smoke of hideous battle. 
Dreams are of value only when they can attach themselves 
to actuality; they must take hold of life and associate 
themselves with the bread and meat of a world which 
lives by the common means of existence. Even so etherial 
a poet as Shelley, perhaps unconsciously, had more 
contact with the wall than the world is inclined to 
recognise. 

But Shelley, like many others of his kind, did not 
control the inner vision. He was not the master in the 
house of dreams, he was the servant of those supreme 
visitations. Yet the authentic inspiration, however 
remote it may seem, always touches actuality. The 
old and inevitable union between sense and spirit asserts 
itself ; he who was born of clay cannot free himself from 
the trammels of the dust. And it is precisely in that 
union of the mortal and the immortal that literature 
justifies itself. At the best it is no more than a striving 
to express the mystery of being, no more than a groping 
in the dark. Even the poorest novel, in this light, has 
a kind of pathetic significance ; the hand that wrote was 
prompted by a brain eager for some kind of expression. 
It is before this purely human matter that criticism feels 
ashamed. 

Yet criticism is justified of herself; for the ages have 
evolved a standard which of necessity takes serious count 
only of the highest. And always he who had the inner 
eye remains, and he who merely saw lives, if indeed he 
lives, in the barren world of dusty and disused libraries. 

Above all things the inner eye demands quietness and 
contemplation, and out of that quietness and contempla- 
tion there will come to birth consoling speculation and 
profound judgments. Only so can the kingdoms of the 
world and the glory of them be brought to the test of our 
shifting but changeless humanity. 
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Russian and English Fiction. 


A tone series of brilliant novelists has given to the 
Russian novel a prestige which it would be difficult to 
exaggerate. From Gogol to Gorki these authors have had 
the desire to see and to make others see, in the words of the 
former, “all that was bad in Russia.” In spite, however, 
of a motif of apparently didactic realism the Russian 
novel is essentially the reverse of realistic in the French 
sense. One may escape from one’s vices or one’s virtues, 
but one can never wholly elude one’s temperament. The 
evanescent aloofness of Turgenev is- not kindred to the 
sustained detachment of Flaubert, nor is the wail of pity 
in Dostoievsky the same as the modulated emotion of 
Alphonse Daudet. But because writers are never tired 
of juggling with great names, both Dostoievsky and 
Daudet have been called, respectively, the Russian and 
French Dickens, while Goncharov has been laboriously 
compared with Thackeray. ‘This sort of criticism is neces- 
sarily rather superficial, but it might be not uninteresting 
to compare the two distinct modern schools of Russian 
and English fiction without attempting to reduce any 
of their representatives to the limits of a literary bed 
of Procustes. 

If we were asked by a foreigner to name two works 
of English fiction by which he might form some estimate 
of the characteristics peculiar to the English school, we 
should select ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe”’ and “‘The Book of 
Snobs.” The first illustrates the Englishman’s habit of 
thought when he is thrown absolutely upon his own 
resources and stands face to face with the eternal forces 
of nature. The second discloses, through a hundred 
dissolving views, the Englishman’s habit of thought when 
he mingles with his fellow beings. 

If we were asked a similar question in regard to 
Russian fiction, we should select the ‘‘ Krotkaia”’ of 
Dostoievsky and the “Smoke” of Ivan Turgenev. The 
first is in no sense of the term a parallel to the 
masterpiece of Defoe, but it shows us with the vividness 
of a searchlight a human soul, naked and cut off from 
all human consolation. The second reveals the Russian’s 
— towards his fellow passengers in the journey of 
ife. 

It is unnecessary to give a résumé of the first of the 
two English books we have mentioned, Lut it is necessary 
to modify the judgment dictated by the crude familiarity 
of boyhood. For consider for a moment the physical 
situation and the mental attitude of Defoe’s hero, the 
exceptional pressure of the conditions of matter upon the 
fortitude of mind. Consider the loneliness, the helpless- 
ness, the utter isolation of the man. Surely here thie 
ghosts of memory will come to him and mock him, and 
old hopes will return to him, and remorse, and that 
terrible uncertainty as to the reality of life which comes 
as the first, faint whisper of death? Surely here the 
brain will feed upon itself, and if utterance there be it 
will be only the morbid monologue of the mind? Not at 
all. The Englishman looks coldly and unflinchingly at 
the facts of the case,.and performs quietly the immediate 
task in front of him. He registers the daily facts in their 
sequence, and even on this lonely island is governed by 
a profound sense of duty which never deserts him. This 
sense of duty, with its concomitant attributes of sanity 
and calm, gives a dignity to the lonely, unpersuasive 
figure which no pseudo Prometheus or imitation of 
Odysseus can ever reach. 

In ‘ Krotkaia” Dostoievsky avowedly makes use of 
Victor Hugo’s method in ‘“‘Le Dernier Jour d’un Con- 
damné.”” He shows us a man entirely alienated from his 
fellow beings, brooding over the corpse of the only person 
he had been permitted to love, his wife who in the end 
had —— suicide to avoid his tenderness. Can 
human alienation be more complete? Can analysis be 
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more mordant in its merciless scrutiny of the soul? The 
man’s life flashes before us in the reverie of an hour, 
and we learn to know the woman and the secret of the 
estrangement between them. We see the desire to dazzle, 
the wish to dominate, the inept pose of this desolate 
creature, and with it all, incongruous and inexplicable, 
the strange potentiality for heroism. He had failed to 
win his wife’s heart because he had striven to make her 
think him something other than he was. He had con- 
cealed the tenderness of a soul outraged by every phase of 
insult, humiliated, crushed, but still capable of pity. And 
because of this concealment she, too, had turned away from 
him, and had gone to her death, leaving him to face the 
absolute loneliness of life. He broods over it all, and turns 
from the concrete picture of his shattered aspirations—the 
corpse of his wife—to that vast, shadowy abstraction which 
had crushed both of them so easily, so carelessly. He 
who had wished to take a morose vengeance upon the world 
addresses the social order with vain fury. ‘‘ Que m’impor- 
tent vos lois? Que m’importent vos mceurs, vos usages, 
vos habitudes, votre gouvernement, votre religion.” ‘The 
very sympathy of his nature is turned to bitierness, and 
the inoue towards self-sacrifice passes into the rage of 
impotent hatred. 

t may be objected that we have chosen a very 
‘‘ secondary ” novel of this great Russian, but thére is in 
the few pages of “‘ Krotkaia”’ the quintessence of Dos- 
toievsky, that 1s to say, the quintessence of one side of 
Russian fiction. For there is in the Russian ‘ une 
atmosphére de fantastique et d’idéal, et en méme temps, 
hélas! quelque chose de grossier et de prosaique jusqu’ 
& la supréme trivialité.” In this book one finds just this 
mingling of contrasts which, beyond question, Dostoievsky 
detected in his own work and in his own nature. A 
minging of contrasts, however, which—illuminated by 
genius as it is—never descends ‘“‘jusqu’a la supréme 
trivialité,” to repeat his own harsh phrase. 

Precisely the same objection may be urged against our 
choice of ‘‘ The Book of Snobs,” but we shall stand by it 
for very much the same reasons as those advanced in 
favour of ‘‘ Krotkaia.” It is not the greatest work of the 
master—the term will soon have as definite an application 
to Thackeray in England as it has to Flaubert in F’rance— 
but his spirit is in every line of it. We have alluded to 
these sketches as “ dissolving views,” and in truth snob 
follows snob with so delicate a presentation of minute 
differences, so just a recognition of almost imperceptible 
differentiation, that one is almost dazed by the art which 
has created portraits out of the constantly changing 
expressions of a fixed type. And the spirit of Eng'and 
lives in these pages, not presented with the harshness of 
didactic irony, but rather with the kindliness of man to 
man in a wilderness, snob calling to snob across a sea of 
submerged impossibilities. There is here nothing of the 
rage of Juvenal, very little even of the milder malice of 
Horace. For in spite of the definition of a snob as one 
“who meanly admires mean things” nobody can feel very 
much animus against many quite excellent people who 
find their way into “‘The Book of Snobs.” In short, 
snobbery is a habit of thought, essentially national, and 
one which neither Thackeray nor any other English 
satirist has ever seriously condemned. What would life 
be without it? Half the tragedy and all the comedy would 
cease to exist. How many thousands and thousands of 
pages of alleged English prose have been printed for the 
express purpose of proving that some poor devil or other 
“‘ was not quite a gentleman.” What a worn comparison 
it is—significant of endless phases of presentation—that 
of the struggles of the lady who wishes to mix with 
ladies and the labours of Hercules! No sneer in the 
world is so popular with the English as the social snub, 
and the great doctrine of such snubs would fill, practically 
does fill, many an English lib Now, “The Book of 
Snobs” is the very Koran of such literature. It accepts, 
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and at the same time defines snobbery. Taking the world 
as it is and snobs as they are, it points out what phases 
of snobbery are, and are not, to be tolerated. It is 
avowedly the work of ‘‘ one of themselves,’ and it shows, 
once and for all, the conditions under which the Englishman 
is willing to meet his fellow man. Many have ignored 
these conditions, but, from George Warrington to Rawdon 
Crawley, they have been failures according to the accepted 
standard of success. 

In “‘ Smoke ’’ we meet with a penetration into the depths 
of human character equally subtle. Like Thackeray, 
Turgenev sees infinitely beyond the limitations of his 
characters, and yet refrains from denouncing them. The 
former has given us an ironical picture of his countrymen, 
but he has given it as an Englishman, and one of them- 
selves. In the same way Turgenev’s mocking comment 
on the dreams of these chattering Russians leaves no doubt 
as to his very real sympathy with them. But while 
Thackeray’s sympathy is, as it were, the kindly smile ata 
foible in which he himself may or may not share, 
Turgenev’s mockery is inseparable from melancholy. For 
these dreams which pass into smoke are the noblest 
aspirations of the race. It is not a question of surviving 
a social snub, or braving the displeasure of a titled hostess. 
It isa question of the disintegration of character, as though 
there were in the very expression of triumphant hopes the 
germs of abandonment and despair. 

In this book the story of Litvinof’s love, passing as it 
does from the very ecstacy of passion to the fatigue of 
utter disillusion, is played to the accompaniment of the 
corresponding enthusiasm, followed by weariness on the 
part of the youth of Russia. No matter how earnest 
the friendships, how noble the convictions, in the end it is 
always—smoke. A woman’s word, a nation’s honour-— 
smoke. Progress, civilization, hero-worship? The answer 
is the same. Politics, the eternal destiny of Russia? 
Smoke. But beyond the unstable enthusiasm of his 
puppets, deeper than the vibrations of their rhetoric, 
there is in this book—the very title of which is an expres- 
sion of scepticism—a profound conviction. It is not 
expressed in so many lines or pages, but it underlies the 
surface of those of Turgenev’s novels which deal with the 
ultimate ambitions of Russia. In ‘‘ Smoke,”’ asin “‘ Virgin 
Soil,” it becomes the more significant because it is not 
stated in a formula. It is the conviction that the 
mysterious evolution of human destinies is to be neither 
hurried nor stayed by the fretting of the individual. It is 
also the supreme belief that that race which has in its blood 
something of eastern patience will in the end triumph by 
reason of its slow, seemingly motionless force. 

The heroes of English fiction, from Tom Jones to Tom 
Tulliver, are more or less representative of what the race 
tends to produce. We find ‘that they are for the most 
part self-centred, objective, strenuous towards a definite 
goal, relatively moral by reason of robustness of tempera- 
ment. ‘They are naturally optimistic, and are governed by 
a sense of duty. Incapable of emotional rhetoric, they are 
none the less absolutely reiiable in the hour of need. 
They are essentially individualistic, non-democratic, non- 
sentimental. 

On the other hand, we find that the representatives of 
the Russians belong to quite a different type. The hero 
of English fiction has his raison d‘étre in doing, the hero 
of Russian fiction in being. For the former the facts of 
life are paramount, for the latter the dreams of la vie 
intérieure. At once vague and self-conscious these 
Russian creations torment themselves with the endless 
analysis of motive. The Englishman is more or less 
kindly towards a person whom he half despises, because 
he understands, no one better, the give and take of life. 
Democratic, even socialistic in his tendencies, the Russian 
is bitter towards.the individual because he expects so 
much from humanity. 
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Impressions. 
XIII.—-Above the Snow Line. 


Here, too, the Briton has forced his way, pushing the 
invalids, who preceded him, into the remoter mountains. 
The sun-boxes where the wan creatures once sat stand 
empty since the robust folk who speak thed=nglish tongue 
discovered the possibilities of amusement in snow. 

Far below at the end of the lake the Rhone valley, wide 
and flat, holds its way between the mountains that stand 
a gigantic background to the villages that overlap one 
another along the lake side. Down there are tram lines, 
the wild muddle of life, the day’s noises, and winter 
mists : up here is the snow that falls and stays, the temple 
of sleigh bells, and clear sunshine. Often we are above 
the clouds, seeing nothing of the world that lies somewhere 
below, hearing nothing in the white world about, for this 
mountain of ours is hidden by other giants whose tops 
break the wind. Guide-books published a few years ago 
gave but one line to this mountain where we dwell, saying 
that good walkers might ascend it in so many hours: 
to-day a thousand people may live here through the winter 
as comfortably as in the heart of London. The few 
villagers are almost objects of curiosity. It is our tongue 
that rings out in the clear air. It is the Anglo-Saxon for 
whom this mountain has been conquered, chained and 
curbed, and made habitable. 

Why? 

Because one day he realised that if he seated himself on 
a small framework of wood on iron runners, this con- 
trivance would carry him swiftly down the mountain side 
to the valley beneath. That was enough. The Briton had 
found a new sport, and immediately Switzerland began to 
build railways up the mountain side, and hotels. Often 
he is thrown off, occasionally he breaks a limb, always 
when he reaches the valley has he to drag the luge toil- 
somely through the snow up to the starting-point again. 
What of that? To wait for a train back might mean the 
loss of many minutes of sport. Dynasties may be toppling 
over in the world down there beneath the clouds. What 
cares he so long as the snow is deep enough to cover the 
narrow winding road that will project him and his luge 
into the valley. Strange notion ! 

At all hours of the day, after nightfall too, you will see 
these moist, snow-spattered figures whirling down the 
mountain side. Sedhens, daughters, children catch the 
infection from their brothers and husbands. The high 
road is annexed as if the lugeurs were a conquering army. 
From morn till eve the interest of life is centred in wild 
rushes down the mountain side, and the air is filled with 
the shouts of ‘* Gare! Gare!” which means, if you happen 
to be walking peaceably up the mountain road, that you 
must jump quickly into the snow-drift at the side to allow 
the lugeur torush past you with staring eyes fixed excitedly 
on the next curve in the road. Higher and higher up the 
mountain side they go beating down the snow to make a 
track till there comes a point where even the Briton, in 
pursuit of sport, must bow before the impossible. He 
makes his little run over the snow here and there, but 
above are the immense shoulders of the snow giants—silent 
inaccessible. 

The invalids have all been driven away from this 

mountain, but they still linger in this region above the 
snow-line which heals the ailing as it invigorates the 
robust. When night has fallen, when the last of the 
lugeurs has gone home, looking inland I see the glimmer 
of lights high up on a snow plateau just beneath Orion. 
lhese are the lights of the sun-sheds on the next mountain 
where the invalids now sit and wait. It is late and dark, 
but those lights still shine out. There is no break in the 
healing power above the snow-line of this white land. 
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Drama. 


Scenic Realism. 


I aw glad to see that the public support of “‘ Bethlehem ’’ has 
eg sufficient to justify another series of performances 

fore the play passes from the ken of Londoners. It 
would be difficult to say how much of the success is due 
to Mr. Housman’s poetry, and how much to the fascination 
of novelty, the desire to join in administering a snub to 
the censor, or the quaint and stimulating experiment of 
Mr. Gordon Craig’s stage setting. But I am quite sure 
where my own interest in the matter lies. For, while I do 
not expect or even very particularly desire either a 
renascence of the miracle-play or a downfall of the censor- 
ship, I am pretty certain that the methods and principles 
adopted by Mr. Craig will have a profound influence upon 
the scenic presentations of the future. Already it is 
whispered (if that is the proper term for the process by 
which paragraphs creep into the daily press) that Mr. 
Craig is to superintend the production of plays by Ibsen 
and Shakespeare for Miss Ellen Terry; and if any power 
could persuade a conservative and not particularly intelli- 
gent public to swallow so great an innovation, it might 
well be the personal charm and artistic prestige of Miss 
Ellen Terry. 

What is the exact question at issue between Mr. Craig 
and the traditional manager of atheatre? Mainly itis one 
concerning the limits of scenic realism. The object of any 
** setting ” to a play is, of course, to create the illusion ; 
to facilitate the detachment of the spectator from his 
individual life and the surrender of his imagination to the 
fabled story. According to the tradition, this can only be 
done by realism, by reproducing on the stage as nearly as 
possible a facsimile of the pictures placed before the eye by 
real external objects. All the resources of the mechanical 
and decorative arts are, therefore, lavished to find a 
way of making lath and plaster and canvas look like 
gardens and forest glades and buildings. But the task is 
an impossible one. Nobody, unless he be myopic or 
otherwise of blunt perceptions, is really illuded. Therein 
the background is a landscape on a large scale, cleverly 
and even beautifully painted, no doubt, but absolutely 
refusing to come into any unity of perspective with the 
trees or porticoes modelled in relief in the middle distance. 
Here in the foreground are beds of flowers which patently 
would not thank you for the watering pot, and piles of 
quivering masonry, such as never entered the wildest 
dreams of even a suburban jerry-builder. It all gives 
employment toa large number of deserving families, no 
doubt, and makes an excellent advertisement for the play, 
but it does not give the illusion and is not art. 1 am 
speaking, of course, of outdoor scenes; an interior can, 
if desirable, be very tolerably imitated, since the removal 
of the side-wall towards the audience, whatever it should 
do in theory, does not in practice appear to trouble 
anyone. But out-door scenes can hardly be dispensed 
with altogether, and how then are they to be treated ? 
I do not, for one, want to go back, with the Elizabethan 
Stage Society, to the sign-post and the ‘‘ This is Venice” 
inscribed upon it. This is only another, although cer- 
tainly a less expensive, way of failing to produce the 
illusion. But now comes Mr. Craig, and with his austere 
back-cloths and his fine sense of colour, produces it in 
a manner which at first appears purely magical. But 
the mystery is really that of extreme simplicity. The 
effects are produced by the exclusion of all otiose detail. 
Broad masses of colour which really form a background 
to the figures instead of dwarfing them; a skilful 
distribution of light and shadow; an insistence on a 
few well-defined and important forms which sting the 
imagination and refrain from worrying the eyesight ; 
such are the spells by which Mr. Craig woos you into 
believing him. It is impressionism instead of realism. 
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Nor is there less of insight into the subtle laws which 
relate vision to mood in the substitution of a measured 
and balanced rhythm of gesture for the chaotic bustle 
which is often so maddening on the realistic stage. 

I do not suggest that the new method will be applied, 
or will be applicable, in its entirety, to every type of 
play alike. tn the prose play of modern life, a modified 
realism will still rule. But this will learn to dispense with 
the outdoor scenes, in which realism goes bankrupt. 
And in romantic or tical plays, realism will have no 
standing whatever. Especi y must this be so when 
they are written in verse, for the verse-form itself is the 
most flagrant defiance of realism, and any. attempt. at 
other than a conventional or symbolical treatment of gesture 
and setting must result either (as is usually the case) 
in the destruction of the verse by a ‘‘natural” method 
of speaking it, or else in a flat incongruity. One inci- 
dental advantage of the new method will be that, as 
it costs infinitely less than that now in vogue, it will 
be possible for any theatre adopting it to have a much 
wider repertory and not to push the run of a single play 
long after the freshness of the presentation has worn off, 
in the hope of recouping itself for a vast expenditure of 
capital on the initial production. 

I have said nothing yet of one most important element 
in Mr. Craig’s break with stage tradition. And that is 
in the matter of lighting. He dispenses altogether with 
footlights, and gets what lighting he requires from above. 
In this particular point, of course, his advance is to a 
greater and not to a less realism, because nothing in nature 
is really lit from below. It would be interesting to know 
when and why footlights came into use. I have no time 
to look up the authorities just now; but the public stages 
of Shakespeare’s day were certainly lighted from above. 
The performances were in the afternoon, by daylight, and 
as the well-known drawing of the Swan Theatre by Johan 
de Witt shows, the top of the house was open to the sky. 
Before giving an opinion as to the desirability of Mr. 
Craig’s innovation, I should like to see him tackle a mid- 
day scene. The whole action of ‘‘ Bethlehem” passes at 
night, and the effect of prevailing darkness was therefore 
probably intentional. But on general and 4 priori 
grounds top-lighting seems the natural and reasonable 
thing. 

E. K. Campers. 





Art. 


An Admirer of Hals. 


I was looking at Frans Hals’s ‘‘ Laughing Cavalier” in the 
Wallace Collection, when a voice at my elbow said: ‘‘ That's 
a wonderful thing, a wonderful thing, sir. The rollicking 
humour displayed in that face is——” 

He failed to find the word, and I, after a brief glance of 
interrogation and surprise, bowed slightly and resumed my 
examination of the picture. I had gone to the Wallace 
Collection to look at pictures, not to listen to a stranger’s 
chatter. But this garrulous man was persistent, really 
interested in pictures, and particularly in Frans Hals. He 
held me for half an hour. 

‘““A great painter, sir, and he’s becoming popular. 
How? Have you seen the ‘Graphic’ Christmas Number ? 
The cover is a reproduction of the ‘ Laughing Cavalier.’ 
That’s popularity.” 

‘* He deserves to be popular,” said I; then added after a 
ause, ‘‘ You see that picture of Van Dyck as the Shepherd, 
aris, hanging just above ‘The Laughing Cavalier.’ 

Perhaps it was placed there with intention. Anyhow it 
reminds me of an anecdote. Van Dyck once visited Hals’ 
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studio, and asked the Dutchman to paint him, but he 
did not disclose his name. Hals completed the head 
with amazing rapidity. ‘ That seems easy enough,’ 
said the unknown; ‘let me try!’ When Hals saw his 
own portrait starting into life under those nimble 
fingers, he cried, ‘You must be either Van Dyck or the 
Devil.’ ”’ ' 

“There's no authority for that anecdote,” said my 
companion. ' 

‘Then you know something about Hals?”’ 

“Yes. I've just read Mr. Gerald Davies’s book. It’s a 
credit to him, and to Messrs. Bell the publishers. It’s just 
the kind of book about a painter that an ordinary man 
like myself wants. There are no technicalities in it, no 
theories, but lots of enthusiasm, and views about Hals’ 
work formed from personal observation, not drawn from 
books. The author is a master at Charterhouse, I think, 
and it’s plain that Halsis hishobby. The volume-contains 
some very fine reproductions of the best portraits and 
a, a 

‘You are not a painter, are you?” 

**No, sir; I have no occupation. 
ness five years ago. I was in commerce. 
a painter?” 

‘“My question was due to your admiration for Hals. 
He is called the painter’s painter on account of his 
astonishing craftsmanship. It takes a painter, I am 
told, to appreciate the difficulties that he overcame so 
easily.” 

«Ves, I have heard that, and it’s just those qualities 
that attract me as a business man. Hals painted a portrait 
in much the same way as a business man conceives and 
carries through a difficult operation. He knew just what 
he meant to do, and he did it, sir, straight and quick, 
without fumbling. He kept to the business in hand. He 
was a portrait painter, and he didn’t want to be anything 
else. A business man like myself, sir, who always bears 
in mind that there’s a difference between a pound and a 
guinea, wants a man’s face and his clothes in a portrait, 
not his soul. He wants the man as he is, not what the 
yainter thinks he ought to be. Nothing escaped Frans 

als’ keen eyes. He painted what he saw, not what he 
dreamed, and because he painted what he saw, we extol 
him to-day. When a cavalier laughed, he painted him 
laughing ; when a soldier stood erect and insolent with 
his hand on his sword, he painted him so; when a gypsy 
hussey came trapesing into his studio, he painted her as 
she was, laughing and—untidy. He never attempted 
what he could not carry through. Mr. Davies gives a list 
of things Hals did not paint. He never painted a religious 
subject, or a subject with a mora! motive, and so on, I 
liked that part of the book. I copied it out into my note- 
book. But what he did attempt, and I'll say it, sir, before 
the whole world, couldn’t be equalled by any other painter 
living or dead. Why, a good cutter could make a suit of 
clothes from the costumes in his portraits. As for his 
sitters themselves, they’re so real that I want to hold out 
my hand and say, ‘Glad to meet you.’ Have you ever 
seen his portrait of himself and his wife, or his Dutch 
nobleman, or his ‘Nurse and the Baby,’ at Berlin? 
Have you ever been to Haarlem? Ah! 

“From that visit to Haarlem which I made as a young 
man I date my appreciation of Hals. I was fortunate in 
having as my companion a young Swedish painter whose 
father was connected with the tulip business. But even 
without his advice I could hardly fail to have been im- 
pressed by the magnificent gam groups that hang in 
that small chamber in the town hall at Haarlem. 
‘Infinite riches in a little room,’ sir, was the remark 
that I made to my companion. There area dozen pictures 
in that room and eight of them are masterpieces. I have 
lectured on those pictures, sir, at the Social Institute of my 
chapel, throwing them in turn upon the sheet. It adds 
to the interest, although the lantern can give no idea of 
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their wonderful colour, the red sashes the men wear, and 
the splendid flag that a young ensign holds in one of 
them. I explain the meaning of the pictures to my 
audiences in this way. Suppose, I say, that the officers 
of a flourishing rifle corps in this neighbourhood wished 
to signalise the King’s accession by having themselves 
painted in a group at a banquet. Carry your minds back 
to the year 1616 and onwards, and you have the idea of 
five of these great pictures at Haarlem. The officers of 
the Guild of Archers of St. George, or St. Adriaen, 
wanted portrait groups of themselves, so they called in 
Hals. <A difficult task? I believe you! He had to group 
a dozen men round a table, make a fine picture out of it, 
and yet please every individual. He accomplished it, sir, 
by sheer force of genius. Each head has character, and 
apart from the faces you will go a long way before you 
see fruit and wine glasses, and lace ruffles, and plumed 
hats, and silk sleeves, and sword hilts so exactly like life. 
If you want to know how difficult it is, go round an 
exhibition of the Royal Academy. I did so four or five 
times last summer, saying to myself as I looked at the 
accessories in the various portraits ‘Ah! that isn’t how 
Hals would have done it.’ 

“What a man he was! Three of the pictures at Haarlem 
are quite different in subject and colour from the others. 
One of them was painted when he was eighty-four. 
Trouble had come upon him, and I have no doubt that it 
was more to his taste in those anxious years to paint the 
five old women, Regents of the Haarlem almshouse, than the 
archers or the cavaliers of his prime. Artists, sir, rave 
about that group of the five old. women, and Mr. Davies 
says that even amongst the unforgetable portraits which 
Hals painted in his earlier days, he hardly knows one 
which stays with him more vividly than that of the prim 
old dame on the right. But I prefer him in those happier 
days when he painted his own portrait, a jolly, fat, jovial 
man with a twinkle in his eye, and that broad hand that 
I’ve always noticed the great artist has. 

“It’s strange to think, sir, that during the greater 
part of the eighteenth century, nobody thought or cared 
anything about Hals. His portraits, says Mr. Davies, 
fetched furniture prices—a good phrase that. Why, for 
years and years, these very Haarlem pictures were rolled 
up and piled with lumber in cellars. In 1786 a 
portrait of Hals changed hands for five shillings. ‘The 
Laughing Cavalier,’ which in 1865 fetched £2,040, was 
sold for £80 many years before. Hals himself was not 
paid much for his portraits, you may be sure. Very little 
is known about his life, and what is known cannot be 
called creditable. He was fond of his glass, and fonder 
of the companions he met at the alehouse than of intel- 
lectual society. Many of the stories are apocryphal, but 
there is no doubt that he was summoned for maltreating 
his wife, reprimanded, and dismissed on promising that 
he would give up dissolute company and reform. It’s 
also clear enough that later in life he fell upon bad times. 
When he was 72 a baker issued a distress warrant against 
him, and his goods, including three mattresses and five 
pictures, were seized and sold. But that might happen 
to any man who does not conduct his life on business 
— Thinking it over, sir, I should say he was a 

johemian, fond of his glass, fond of jolly companions, 
but nobody will make me believe that a man who painted 
in the straight, sure, confident way that he painted, right 
up to the end, was a drunkard. Just look at that portrait 
of ‘The Laughing Cavalier.’ It’s a wonderful thing, 
au wonderful thing, sir. The rollicking homour displayed 
in that face is——”’ 

He found the word at last—-‘‘ is wonderful, sir.” 


C. L. H. 
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Science. 
The New Alchemy. 


‘** ALL minerals, as also all metals, are born of one Prin- 
cipium or beginning, to wit, of a vapour, which the 
superior stars do, as it were, extract from the element 
of the earth by a certain distillation of the Macrocosm 
or greater world, the influx of which upper astral heat, 
operates upon things below, by an aerial fiery property, 
infusing it in, spiritually and invisibly.” Thus Basil 
Valentine in his ‘‘Triumphal Chariot of Antimony,” a 
book much sought after in its day, which was supposed 
to contain, among other things, the secret by which all 
other metals could be transformed into gold. The 
sentence quoted gives a fairly typical statement of the 
theory which the alchemists had built up out ot the 
débris of Alexandrian science. The Coptic monks, who 
were the first practisers of the art, had inherited almost 
in spite of themselves some shreds of the knowledge of 
chemical processes which the wisdom of the Ptolemies had 
caused to be brought about by their endowment of 
research and of patient experiment. But their national 
and professional ignorance had led the monkish alchemists 
to strangely pervert it. The Egyptian authors of some 
of the earliest alchemical MSS. found it necessary to 
explain to their Christian disciples that ‘‘ serpent’s blood ” 
really meant the stone called hzematite, ‘‘ the seed of the Sun” 
white hellebore and the like, which is much as if a modern 
druggist should need to be told.that ‘‘dragon’s blood” 
does not presuppose the slaughter of a fabulous animal, 
and that ‘‘hart’s tongue” does not denote any part of a 
four-footed beast, but is the name of a common fern. But 
such mistakes in detail were nothing compared with the 
misconceptions of the aim and method of science which 
their theologieal prepossessions led them to form. Being 
both by nature and training averse from the patient 
investigation and deduction which had already brought 
the Greek philosophers half-way on the road to truth, they 
substituted everywhere analogy for analysis, and lent to 
inanimate matter the volition and passions that they found 
swaying the minds of men. As there were seven planets 
—-an assumption better founded than they knew—there 
must, it was argued, be seven metals corresponding to 
them. And as the soul of the Christian was, in theory at all 
events, struggling to free itself from the weight and 
oppression of his earthly desires, so six of these metals, 
lead, tin, iron, copper, mercury, and silver, were supposed 
to be anxious to os aside the base matter with which they 
were mixed and to appear as the pure representatives of the 
sun or gold. Hence it was only necessary for the alchemist 
to help them to the accomplishment of their aspirations, and 
he would be doing a werk not only pleasing to God, but 
profitable to himself. This was to be brought about by the 
study of Nature indeed, but by a method entirely different 
from that of their heathen predecessors. ‘The mode 
adopted by the Creator at the creation of the world was 
that to be followed, and might be expected to reveul itself, 
not to experiment, but to prayer. Hence all alchemical 
operations began with prayer, and intuition was thought 
to be a surer way of arriving at Nature’s secrets ‘than 
the older method of trial and error. So the alchemists 
blundered on from one mistake to another, always jealously 
watched by the Church, who accused them, with some 
show of reason, of a leaning towards Oriental heresies, 
until the revival of learning and its political consequences 
freed science from its fetters. But at first, like a prisoner 
long bound, it could make little use of its freedom, and it 
was not until Lavoisier, the great chemist who perished 
in the French Revolution, formulated the truth that 
‘nothing is created in the operations either of art or of 
nature,” and that the united mass of all substances 
subjected to physical or chemical change in every case 
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remains constant, that the modern science of chemistry 
can be said to have been born. Thereafter its progress 
was rapid. Our own countryman, John Dalton, in 1808, 
taking up the investigation of the atoms or indivisible 
quantities of substances centuries before shadowed forth 
by Democritus of Abdera and his followers, showed that 
each of the elementary substances in Nature has its specific 
atomic weight, which is as characteristic of it as, and 
much more constant than any of, its physical properties 
or its external appearance. From that time, the study 
of chemistry was largely occupied with the investi- 
gation and determination of atomic weights, until 


none of the seventy-six so-called elements—from the gas: 


hydrogen which is so light as to be reckoned as unity or 
the lowest in the scale to the rare metal uranium just two 
hundred and forty times as heavy as hydrogen—remained 
without its distinguishing weight. And now began the 
romance of modern chemistry. Comparing those weights 
of the atoms of the different elementary substances, it was 
seen that those whose atomic weights were fairly close to 
each other were also alike in their external ap nce or 
other physical properties. Thus they can be divided into 
groups in which both their atomic weights and. physical 
roperties roughly correspond ; and while, for instance, the 
ogens or salt-forming substances, chlorine, iodine, and 
bromine, form one group giving similar reactions and 
combining in something like the same proportions the 
triad of metals, iron, nickel, and cobalt, whose atomic 
weights are far greater, show a similar degree of corre- 
spondence among themselves. To this, which was in the 
main the discovery of the Russian chemist Mendelecf, 
was added the further demonstration that the atomic 
weights of nearly all the elementary substances were exact 
multiples of the unity represented by hydrogen, and that 
in the few exceptions which seemed to controvert this 
gee om wee there was ground for supposing error in 

e calculation of the atomic weight. It seems difficult to 
resist the further conclusion that all the so-called chemical 
elements are really compounds formed by the addition in 
re ly varying proportions of what may be collectively 

ed ‘‘ matter” to some substance (or substances) hitherto 
unknown. 

The search for this unknown substance or “‘ First Matter ”’ 
is, therefore, that on which modern chemists are at present 
engaged, and it bears a singular though not an exact like- 
ness to that of their predecessors, the alchemists. Were 
it successful, it does not follow that we should immediately 
know how to ‘“‘ make” gold, but we should at any,rate 
know how gold is made, and this might prove to be a 
very considerable step towards the process of its manu- 
facture. This might not be in itself desirable, but a 
greater power of synthesis or the artificial construction of 
elements would be an inestimable blessing to mankind, 
and would probably solve at one blow the problem of the 
costless seeiestion of light and power. What the prospects 
of success afe it is somewhat difficult to say, as men of 
science do not always care to give to the public the results 
of their uncompleted investigations. But it may perha 
be said that a clue has been obtained in the fact that the 
* radio-activity ” or power of emitting rays seems to increase 
in direct ratio with the atomic weight of substances, and 
this may yet be followed to a successful issue. But we 
may be quite sure that the methods of investigation now 
being followed by the new alchemists will be agp pr | 
opposed to those of the old, that the induction coil will 
have replaced the formulas couched in meaningless 
gibberish, and the electroscope the magician’s wand. So 
great a change has follo the abandonment by science 
of mystical for rational methods. 

F. Legace. 
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Correspondence. 


Poets: Made, not Born. 


Sir,—The interesting article in the Acapemy under the 
above heading suggests the questions, ‘‘ What is inevitable 
poetry?” and ‘To whom of our modern poets are we 
to look for this note of inevitableness in their work ?” 

If we give the term its strict significance, we must 
surely mean that the poet whose ms have this 
characteristic sings because he must. If this definition 
holds good, Shelley is perhaps the only modern poet we 
have who belongs to this class. Like his own Skylark he 
felt the divine compulsion of song. The classics afford 
us, I think, the best examples of inevitable and evitable 
ey To the former class belong the Iliad and Odyssey. 

ho can imagine a mute, inglorious Homer? To the 
latter belongs all Virgil’s work. 

There would have been no Aeneid if the great Latin 
poet had not been a careful student of the work of his 
predecessors. And what about the Bucolics and Georgics, 
would they have been written if Theocritus and Hesiod 
had not dealt with the same themes ? 

Virgil is the type of all that great army of poets who 
are votaries of the muse of song because they have the 
power to express their thoughts in verse. He has imagi- 
nation, insight, and like our own Tennyson he handles 
his instrument with exquisite skill. But his work is not 
inevitable because, like that of the great majority of poets, 
it is derivative.—Yours, Xc., H. P. Wricar. 





Southey’s “ Tour in the Netherlands.” 


Sir,—I observe in your issue of the 20th instant, that 
you state respecting Southey’s ‘‘ Tour in the Netherlands 
in the Autumn of 1815”—‘‘ The book was well worth 
reprinting.” 

ay I inform you that Southey’s original and unpub- 
lished manuscript of this ‘‘ Journal” was submitted tome 
some months ago. As it obviously possessed a curious 
literary interest, I brought it to the notice of Mr. William 
Heinemann, who subsequently —S all rights of 
publication.—Yours, &c., ’. Morris CoL.es. 


Orner Letters Summarize: Mr. Walter Stephens writes 
in reference to our recent paragraph concerning “‘ Brown 
at Brighton” and ‘ Paradise Lost.” Mr. Stephens says 
that ‘‘a dramatic author has a serious as well as a 
humourous side.” We do not doubt it. Our reference 
was entirely good-natured.—K. H. G. somewhat heroically 
suggests that the number of books published should be 
limited by law. 


Our Weekly Competition. 


Result of No. 171 (New Series). 


Last week we offered a Prize of One Guinea for the best verses 
on the New Year. Fiftv-three replies have been sent in. We award 
the prize to Mr. T. McEwen, Ardlin, Bloomfield, Belfast, for the 
following :— 

LINES suggested by seeing a goat on the wayside. 
I saw him standing on a mossy bank ; 
Though not a sheep he seemed one with the weather ; 
For he was gray and hoary, doubtless rank, 
So I felt glad that he was on his tether. 
His gaze “looked far back into other years” 
When he was young and glad and likewise frisky ; 
His mournful eyes were filled with rheumy tears— 
Had he been human you'd have whispered, “ Whisky |” 
“For thee, O Goat, another year,” I mused, 
“Will dawn on Thursday; will it find thee grievous, 
Bewailing opportunities abused 
In nineteen two, which hastens now to leave us?” 
I looked at him in silence, he at me; 
I could not ask the somewhat useless question. 
Man knows regret, from grief goats may be free, 
Since much of course depends on the digestion, 
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Other replies follow :-- 
As mothers, fondly hoping, will prepare 
“The little stranger” yet unborn, to greet, 
So we our fears and hopes must still declare, 
So we our annual prophecy repeat. 


The expectant yearly cradle shrouded lies : 

The child—his form and features unrevealed, 
Smiles as we guess the colour of his eyes— 
Frowns as by self-made Fates his fate is sealed. 


None knows the house where Clotho spins her web, 
Nor where grim Lachesis the thread doth hold, 
Nor, Atropos, thy secret dark and dread, 

No, not omniscient Moore, nor Zadkiel bold, 


Yet ours the future : paradox most true ; 
As is the man his coming year shall be, 
Thy best with thine own web and shuttle do— 


And thou art master of thy destiny ! 
[T. C., Sussex. ] 


The old year dies to-night. © page more turned 

In this ill-written transcript - 4 my life. 

Such a queer book! with syntax all awry 

And phrases bungled. Scarce « hint of plot, 

A gleam of purpose! Yet I write the book. 

But there’s the point—am I the author here, 

Or just Amanuensis, not to blame 

Save for the blots and faults i’ the spelling ?—Ah! 

But how if there were times I listened ill 

To the dictating voice, wrote carelessly, 

And made God's story nonsense by my fault ? 

Well, here’s a fresh page—clear for noble words 

To range themselves in order as God wills. 

Take pen! square elbows! we'll do better here. 

It may be God shall a oetry. 
F. &. W., Tachbrook S8t., 8.W.] 


Another year! and how the years glide on, 

With some so short and seme—Ah! some so long, 
When every year steals something from delight, 
And on each little day descends the night. 


And then, beyond the night, another day ; 

And still, and still the sweet years fade away ; 
And sweetest are the years that farthest lie ; 
And dearest are the dreams that are gone by. 


So many years, so many years, and yet 
Throughout their length my heart is set, is set 

On seeing just the sight I may not see— 

Ah! that dear home, dear home that’s not for me. 


Another year! and wider grows the sea ; 
And I am old—how young I used to be! 
Hot flushed with hope that now is spent and cold! 
New is the year, but I am old, am old. 


[L. P. T., Sutton. ] 


Ah, year so soon to be! 
Sacred, where only God 
Hath entered! Enter we 
Humbly, with feet unshod ! 
No dread it hath, no hate, 
Shadow nor evil sign; 
Maiden, immaculate, 
And meet for things divine! 


As through some temple vast 
The gross, unhallowed crowd, 
Bebold us, thronging fast, 
Unawed, indifferent, proud. 
Ah, that this too shoul be, 
With shame and evil done, 
Darkened and ill to see, 


Even as another one! 
E, K. L., Birkenhead. ] 





Competition No. 172 (New-Series). 

This week we offer a Prize of One Guinea for the best comment 
on any article, review, or paragraph appearing in this issue of the 
ACADEMY. 

RULES, 
o Literary Competition, THE ACADEMY, 
43, Chancery Lane, W.C.,” must reach us not jater than the first 
post of Wednesday, 7 ‘January, 1903. Each answer must be 
accompanied by the coupon to be found on the second page of 
Wrapper, or it cannot enter intu competition. Competitors sending 


Answers, addressed, 


more than une attempt at solution must accompany each attempt 
with a separate coupon ; otherwise the first only will be considered. 
Contributions to be written on one side of the paper only. 
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New Books Received. 


THEOLOGIOAL AND BIBLIOAL. 


Rainy (Robert) Sojourning with God...... eecceeeeees+( Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Campbell (Lewis), — by, Select Passages from the veneers” Writings of 
Benjamin Jowett........sssseeeeeee egecednode osesentees eee 2/6 





Clair (George St.), Will Ghrist Come? . . (Harrison) 





POETRY, ORITIOISM AND BELLES LETTRES. 


Robertson (Lewis Alexander), Beyond the Requiems............ (Stevens) net $1.00 
Beyley (Rev. Walter), Nova Solyma, The Ideal City, or Jerusalem Regained 

(Murray) ee 21/6 
Tobin (Agnes), Love’s Crucifix. Nine Sonnets and a Canzone from Petrarc 

( * +l 
Housman (Laurence), Bethlehem, The Pageant of Our Lady and other Poems 

(Macmillan) net 3/0 

Cochrane (James Henry), The Unconquerable Colony...........++ (Long) net 3/6 
Peacock (Thomas Love), Songs (Brimley Johnson) net 2/6 
Richmond (Mary E.), Poems..... ° .(Elkin Mathews) net 5/0. 








Newmarch (Rosa) Hore Amoris.. ~ )net 3/6 
Moore (Evelyn F.), The Company or Heaven . ° ” )net 1/0 
Gosset (Adelaide L. J.), Heaven's Way ..... ee n ) = 1/0 
Gibson (Elizabeth), A Christmas Garland -( jn 1/0 
Rodd (Rennell), Myrtle and Oak......... | (Forbes, Boston, U.S.A.) Any “g 0u 
D’Annunzio (Gabriele), Francesca da Rimin: covccccecocces (Heinemann) 

Underdown (Emily), Dante and Beatrice ............sessseeee (Sonnenschein) 2/6 


Monkshood (G. F.) and Gamble (George), Wit and Wisdom from Edgar Saltus 
(Greening) 3/6 







Montgomery (Mme. G. De), Immortalité ........... Secccccces (Lemerre, Paris) 
Collingwood (W. G.), rendered into English by, Co: the Skald ..( Holmes) 
Boeselager (Millicent von), A Book of Verses ..........++e0++ (Chiswick Press) 
Prior (J. T.), A Life Day........00++ eecccccccccccccccccce eocceece (Dent) net 1/0 
F HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Lindsay (Patricia), Recollections of a Royal Parish ....... cocces (Murray) net 7/6 
Overton (Canon), The Nonjurors.... ..ccsescccecsencecsesess «(Smith Elder) 16/0 
Awdry (Frances), In the Is:es of the Sea ogcecesececcessccescosooes (Bemrose) 5,0 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly (James), Lope De Vega and the Spanish Drama 

(Gowans & Gray) net 1/0 
Weiss (Aloys), Milivary and Naval Episodes....... ....sssscececececses (Bell) 3/0 
Brown (Charles), Talks to Children on Bunyan’s Holy War......... (Allenson) 2/6 


SOIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Campbell (Lewis), edited by, Select Passages from the Introductions to Plato 
by Benjamin Jowett. ..........++esee- coccccceces Murray) net 2/6 
Moore (J. E. 8.), The Tanganyika Problem ............ (Hurst & Blackett) net 25/0 
Leverett (Frank), United States Geological Survey : Glacial Formation and 
Drainage Features of the Erie and Ohio Basins 
(Government Printing Office, Washington) 
Austie (James), Reported by, Colloquies of Common People ....(Smith Elder) 10/6 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Fea (Allan), Picturesque Old Houses......cceseseeceeves »+++e(Bousfield) net 10/6 
Churchill (Llewella Pierce), Samoa 'Uma....... Coc cdeccocccccccced (Low) net 7/6 
EDUCATIONAL. 

The Temple Shakespeare for Schools ; Julius Owear ........cseeseeeee (Dent) 1/4 
Leask (William Keith), Spenser's Faery Queen. Book I...........+++ (Blackie) 2/0 
Beresford (R. A. A.) and Douglas (R. N.), A First Greek Reader......( ,, 2/u 
Roberts (Rawdon), A New Gcometry for Beginners............+..+++ 7 H 1/6 
Oswald (Alfred), Compiled by, German Idioms and Proverbs ........ { ‘e 1/6 

Practical German Oomposition............ edecoees ( »« ) 
Etheridge (W. G.), edited by, Pierre et Camille (De Musset) .........( » ) 1/0 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Millin (George F.), The Village Problem........... eocccccoces (Sonnenschein) 2/6 
The Schoo)master’s Year Book and Directory, 1903 TTT TTT oool » 
The Journal of Education, Vol. XXV. 1008......ccccccccccccccescccccs (Rice) 7/¢ 
“Vanity Fair” Album. Vol. XXXIV. ............000+ (* Vanity Fair ” Office) 
Cunnington (Rev. E. E.), edited by, Chess Traps and Stratagems ..(Routledge) 1/6 
Brown (C. W.), A. B. ©. of Motoring ........cccccesccccccrevcccscecs _ 1/0 
Fell (Arthur), The Padluive of Pree TraGsscpcccccccceces cocccveveves 1/0 
Zoological Record Index. Volume /880-1900............++ ( Zoological Sosiet;) 
ri m » Vol. XXXVIIL. 3 39G2... cecsecece ( * 2 


New Booxs Nearty Reapy. 


The names of the ublishers of Prof. Knight’s “‘ Some 
Nineteenth Century Scotsmen,” Messrs. Oliphant, Ander- 
son, and Ferrier, was inadvertently omitted from this 
column in a recent issue. 


From the Oxford University Press we may expect the 
** Martialis Epigrammata”’ edited by Prof. W. M. Lindsay. 
An _—— edition for the use of schools will also be 
issu 


Progress is being made in Mr. C. Oman’s “ History of 
the Peninsular War,’ published by the same house. The 
monn is to be in_six volumes, the second of which will 

shortly. The third series of Dr. E. Moore's 
tnd ies in Dante ” is also to be looked for amongst the 
Pm sn be books of the Oxford University Press. 
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DARLINGTON’S 
HANDBOOKS. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F B.G.8. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 
ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 
THE VALE. of LLANGOLLEN. —With Special Contributions from His Excellency 
E. J. PHELPS, late American Minister; Professor JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING, 
A. W. KINGLAKK, and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.O.B. 


BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS, 
THE NORFOLK BROADS. TdE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
BREOON and its BEACONS. THE WYE VALLEY. 

ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW, THE SEVERN VALLEY. 


BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 
({ LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, PENMAENMAWR, 

. LLANFAIRFECHAN, ANGLESEY, and OARNARVON, 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABERDOVBY. 
CONWAY, COLWYN BAY, BETTWS-Y-COED, SNOWDON, and FESTINIOG. 
BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLEOH, ORICOIETH, and PWLLHELI. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, and CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 

NORWICH, LOWESTOFT, YARMOUTH, and the NORFOLK BROADS. 


1s—_THE HOTELS of the WORLD. A Handbook to the leading hotels throughout 


the world. 
“What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for such a guide-book as this, which 





| teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of such volumes ?”— Zhe Times, 


by a PREPAYMENT of 17/6 


will secure it being sent Post Free and regu- 


larly to any address throughout the 
World for a uniform 1d. postage, though 
the postage payable varies from 1d. 
minimum to 23d, per copy. 


This issue being the second number of the new 


volume, the present is a suitable time 
to begin subscribing. 


Orders may be sent through any _ 


Bookseller or Newsvendor, 
OR DIRECT TO THE 
Publisher of 
THE ACADEMY & LITERATURE, 
43, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


“It very emphatically tops them all.”—Daily Graphic. 
“The best Handbook to London ever issued.”— Liverpocl Daily Post. 
THIRD EDITION, REVISED, 5s,—60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 
With Index of 4,500 References to all Streets and Places of Interest. 


Llangollen : DARLINGTON & CO, 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, ———- KENT & Co., Lui, The Railway Bookstalis, and all Booksellers, 
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Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


F, ROTHWELL, B.A. 


A SON OF HAGAR: By Hat Caine. LIBRARY EDITION. 


With 50 Illustrations by Tom Browne, B.I. 








gency. With numerous Iilustrations. 
Florizel’s Folly. With 13 Illustrations. Ashton’s Social Life in the Reign of Queen 


Robert Barr’s The Unchanging East. Anne. With $4 I}lustrations. 
The Chemistry of Cookery. by W. MATTIEU | Roy, C. W. Bardsley's Curiosities of Puritan 

WILLIAMS, ‘ Nomenciature. 
Miss Gordon Cumming’s In the Hebrides. 

With 23 Illustrations. Besant’s Fifty Years Ago. With 144 Illus 
- = In the Himalayas and on the Indian trations. 

ains. ith 42 Illustrations, —-—— Gaspard de Coligny. With Portrait. 

_ Two Happy Years in Ceylon. With — 

29 Iustrationa. ret. Richard Whittington. With 


~ Via Cornwall to Egypt. 
Cussans’s Handbook of Heraldry. With 400 Brand’s Popular Antiquities. 


Woodcuts and Plates Bret Harte’ . With 50 ml 
Harry de Windt's Through the Gold-fields eee Chee Wee. Wi mal 
° aska. With 3 ustrations. P 
Austin Dobson’s Eighteenth Century ss na ~ Se ie yon noel 


_ Vignettes. Three Series, 6s, each. 
- Four Frenchwomen. With 4 Portraits. Chaucer for Children. By Mrs. HAWEIS. With 
- A Paladin of Philanthropy, &c. With Coloured Plates and Woodcuts. 

2 Illustrations. Edward Clodd’s Myths and Dreams 
Side-Walk Studies. With 5 Illustrations, > > 
Recollections of Dublin Castle and Dublin a races Collins’s Illustrations of Tenny- 

Society. By A NATIVE. ? 


Mrs, Haweis’s The Art of Beauty. With Illus. —-—— Jonathan Swift: A Study. 
trations. George Colman’s Broad Grins, My Night- 
- , The Art of Decoration. With Illus- gown and Slippers, &c. 
trations. ife of George Cruikshank. By BLANCHARD 
Rev. H. R. Haweis’s American Humorists. ae BK With 84 Illustrations. ° 
eT ee te Historical, Harry de Windt’s True Tales of Travel and 
Topographical. 7 , . Adventure. . 
Jefferies’s (Richard) The Open Air. Hand- Sir Charles Dilke’s The British Empire. 
made —_— Edition. Austin Dobson’s Thomas Bewick and his 
. 7 ane Life of the Fields. Handmade Pupils. With 95 Illustrations. 
aper Edition. 
EARLY ENGLISH POETS: 
- -N . Handmade P. 
ered ature Near London ‘andmade Paper Giles Fletcher. 1 vel. 
The Eulogy of Richard Jefferies. By Sir Sidney’s Complet2 Poems. 3 volt., 3s. 6d- 
WALTER BESANT. each. 
McCarthy’s History of Our Own Times, Sir John Davies. 2 vols., 3s. 6d. each. 
5 vols, ¢ ws 8vo, ts. each 


A Short History of OurOwn Times. The Golden Treasury of Thought. By 







Herman Merivaie’s Bar, Stage, and Plat- THEODORE TAYLOR. 

form. With Portrait. James Greenwood’s The Prisoner in the 
wo yn S — moments of a Fee-Gonsal Dock. 

(Sir George Grey). With Portrait. ce ’ 
w, C. Morrow’ s Bohemian Paris of To-Day. oe SEEay? Som, CH ane 

it illustrations. ’ ; 
Proctor’s Easy Star Lessons. [llustrated. Thomas Hood’s Choice Works. With 200 
Illustrations. 





—~——— Familiar Science Studies 
- Mysteries of Time and Space. Iius- Theodore Hook’s Choice Humorous Works. 












trated. William Jones’s Finger-Ring Lore. With 
The Universe of Suns. Illustrated. 300 Illustrations. 
Ww. Clark Russell’s The Ship: her Story. ____ Growns and Coronations. With 91 
Llustrated. Illastrations. 





R. L. Stevenson: A Life Study in Criticism. By 
H. B. BAILDON, With 2 Portraits. 
Sir Richard Temple’s A Bird’s-eye View of 







A Kipling Primer. By F. L. KNowLEs. With 2 
Portraits. 











India. With 32 Illustrations. Charles Lamb’s Complete Works. With 2 
Walt Whitman’s Selected Poems. Edited by Portraits and Facsimile of the Dissertation on Roast 
W.M. RossETTi. With Portrait. Pig. 











London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 





NEW THREE- AND- SIXPENNY NOVELS IN THE PRESS. 
THE MAN WHO LOST HIS PAST. By Frayxk Ricnarpson, Author of “The King’s Counsel.” 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


SARAH TYTLER’S NEW NOVEL. 


IN CLARISSA’S DAY. 


By SARAH TYTLER, Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” &e. 


NEW SIX- SHILLING NOVELS IN THE PRESS. 
THE WOMAN OF MYSTERY. By Georces Onyet, Author of “The Ironmaster.” Translated by 


THE TIDEWAY. By Austin Crare, Author of “ For the Love of a Lass.’ 
THE WILFUL WAY. By Hersertr Comrron, Author cf “The Inimitable Mrs. Massingham.” 
HAVILAND’S CHUM. By Bertram Mirtrorp, Author of “The Gun-Runner,” &e. 


THE GATES OF WRATH. By Arvoup Bennett, Author of “The Grand Babylon Hotel.” 
TRUTH. By Emice Zora, Author of “ The Downfall,” &e. Translated by 


Ernest A, VIZETELLY. 


THE ST. MARTIN’ S LIBRARY.—New Volumes in the Press. 
Pott Svo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each ; leather, gilt edgea, 3s. net each. 


THE WOMAN IN WHITE. By WILKIE CoLlins. (Ready. | WALTON & COTTON’'S COMPLETE ANGLER. 
ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS or MEN. By Sir WALTER BESANT. SKETCHES. By MARK TWAIN. 
POPULAR 6s. BOOKS. POPULAR 3s. 6d. BOOKS. POPULAR 3s. 6d. BOOKS—- contd, 
Grant > a0 Brotutontes of ag Grant Allen’s Post-Prandial Philosophy. aes a Ley sera . _ History of Sign- 
oorland Idylis. With Illustrations Artemus Ward’s Complete Works. With oards. With 94 Illustrations. 
John Ashton’s Social Life under the Re- Portrait and Facsimile. Charles Lowe’s Our Greatest Living 


Soldiers. With 8 Portraits. 
The Maclise Gallery. With Dr. MAGINN’s Text. 
Enlarged by WILLIAM BATES. With t5 Portraits. 
Max O’Rell’s Her Royal Highness Woman. 
———— Between Ourselves. 
~ First Book. By 22 Popular Authors. With 
‘ortraits and other Iilustrations. 
OLD DRAMATISTS : 
Ben Jonson. 3 vols., 3s. 6d. each. 
Chapman’s Works. 3 vols., 3s. 6d. each. 
Marlowe. 1 vol. 
Massinger. 1 vol. 
E. B. Osborn’s Greater Canada. With Map. 


Edgar Allan Poe’s Choice Works: Poetry, 
Stories, Essays. 


| Proctor’s Flowers of the Sky. With 54 Illus- 





trations. 

Alfred Rimmer’s Rambles Round Eton and 
Harrow. With 52 Illustrations. 

—— About England with Dickens. With 
58 lllustrations. 

Shakespeare for Children: Lamb’s Tales. 
With Coloured Plates. 

Shakespeare the Boy. By Dr. W. J. ROLFE. 
With 42 Illustrations. 

Shelley’s Complete Weeks in Prose and 
Poetry. 5 vols., 3s. 6d. each 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan’s Complete 
Works. 

Spenece for Children. With Coloured Pla es and 

oodcuts. 


The Stevenson Reader. With 10 Illustrations. 

Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes of the English 
People. Witb 140 Illustrations. 

Dean Swift’s Choice Works. With Portrait 
and Facsimiles. 

Thackerayana. With numerous Facsimile [llus- 
trations aiter W. M. THACKERAY. 


| Thoreau: his Life and Aims. By H. A. PAGE. 


With Portrait. 


John Timbs’s Clubs and Club Life in Lon- 


don. With 41 Illustrations. 
—— English Eccentrics and Eccen- 
eo With 48 Illustrations. 


M. W. Turner’s Life and Correspondence. 
‘By WALTER THORNBURY. With 10 Illustrations. 


Lady Wilde's The Ancient Legends, &c., of 


A yi of Words, Facts, and Phrases. 


11, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


By ELIEZER EDWARDS, 


Wright’s Caricature History of the 
Georges. With 300 Illustrations. 



























































































































